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For elienemetines 


In regard to the newest, and cheapest school books, consult the 


American Book Company. Their unequaled list of over 3000 educational 


publications has just been enriched by a new and important series of Eng- 
lish Classics for schools, including the works prescribed by New York and 
Macaulay’s Second 
Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 20 cents; The Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, from the Spectator, 20 cents ; Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, 50 cents ;_ Irving’s Sketch Book, Ten Selections, 
20 cents; Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 20 and 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 20 cents. 


New England Colleges. The series includes: 


cents ; 


Prof. Dreyspring’s French Reader, 


75 cents, just issued, 
is a valuable addition to his series on the Cumulative Method. Prof. 
Dreyspring’s books, include: Easy Lessons in German, 60 
cents; Easy Lessons in French, 60 cents; Cumulative 
Method in German, $1.20: First German Reader, 60 cents ; 
German Verb Drill, $1.20; Leichte Aufgaben im Eng- 


lischen, $1.00. 


To President Harper’s Inductive Classical Series 
have recently been added his Inductive Latin Primer, $1.00 ; 
Caesar, $1.20 ; and Virgil,:.2>. No Series of Latin and Greek texts 
has created so favorable an impression or become so popular in as short a 


time as Dr. Harper’s. 


Cathcart’ Literary Reader, $1.15, a new Manual of English 
Literature, is arevised edition of this popular work, widened in scope, im- 
proved in arrangement, and enriched with upwards of 100 excellent por- 


traits and facsimile autographs. 





Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States, ¢1.00, a 
Key to all the trees East of the Rocky Mountains and North of Southern 
























Virginia and Missouri. 

Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic, 35 cents, aims to 
restore this important study to its proper place in the public school curri- 
culum. 

Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, 6; cents, is the higher work 
of an entirely new two-book series of arithmetics, embodying what is con- 
sidered the best in modern methods of teaching the subject. 

llilne’s High School Algebra, ¢1.00, is a one-book course 
for college, preparatory schools, and high schools, covering all of the sub- 
jects required in examinations of candidates for admission to any college 


in the United States. It is endorsed by the leading colleges. 


Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader, 2; cents, steadily 
grows in popularity. 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction consists of Books 


I,2, 3, $1.00 per doz.; Books 4 to g inclusive, $1.80 per dozen, besides 


Outlines for Teachers, Color Tablets, Drawing Models, and all necessary- 


material. 
Web- 
Webster’s High 


All are new editions, based on the 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 45 cents 
ster’s Common School Dictionary, 72 cents. 
School Dictionary, 98 cents. 


great ‘‘ Webster's International Dictionary.” 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Specially favorable terms for introduction. ‘‘ Educational 
Bulletin” of new book and Catalogue Sections of our Des- 
criptive List sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
BOSTON ATLANTA 





Begin by telling the young pupils stories about 
children and people and domestic animals of home and 


other lands. Compare limitedly. 


2. Read about the people, the animals, the plants, 
and the products of home and other lands. Point out 
the countries on the globe. Talk freely about what is] 


read, and compare somewhat carefully. 

3. Read about the industries and customs of the 
people of different countries, and talk about them with 
a globe before you, allowing the children to locate the 
different countries. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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SOOO AOR ORO 


: A Good Way to Teach Geography. 






Read about eminent men and women of the 
world. Draw lessons from the characters, and talk 
about their influence upon others. Be sure that the 
pupils can point out on the globe the countries in which ¢ 
these ‘persons live or lived. 


4. 


5. Use as helps the Geographical Readers known 
‘*The World and Its People.” Five volumes, now 
Ca :—First Lessons, 36 cents; Glimpses of the 
World, 36 cents; Our Own Country, 50 cents; Our 
American Neighbors, 60 cents; and Modern Europe, 
60 cents. They are most charming and helpful books. 
Their use means a more sensible method of geography 





Price List and Descriptive Circulars Free. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


work in our schools. 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lehigh Blackboard Cloth « 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


irews Mantactrngte, Blackboards 





“Everything for the School-room” 


MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDs, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c.., 


Our immense catalogue to be had forthe asking. 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 





No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23.2 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 
Same gzitpout Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25,$ 
American Desk & Seating Co., 


270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 


Alfred L. Robbins Co., 


Successors to Science Depart. 
ment, National ‘School Furn 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO. 
~— of High-Grade Science | 


pparatus for Schools and 
ot ges. 















K Valveless Air Pumps, 
Double Actin Static Electrical 
Machines, School Dynamos, 
Solar Microscopes, 
Electrical Test Instruments 
and Modern Educa- 
tional Appliances of 
all kinds. 
Catalogue and SPECIAL 


NET PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention THe ScHoot JourNAL, 


Flags 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


LECTURERS 


And all using the OPTICAL LANTERN 
should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


ov require but one medium power objective to 
e any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 


Satisfa:tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apparatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
wy yee from the Nursery to the College. Send 
to) 


r Catalogue, 
J. L. HAMMETT, 

















352 Washington Street, Boston. 


GLOBES 

MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS — 
SCHOOL | DESKS | 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 
Potter & Putnam 
44 E. 14th St., 

New York. 











IN EVERY 


ERFEC ESSENTIAL | 
e € F F QUALITY 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM | 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 


I00 William Street, New York. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
800 pretty designs fiowers, fruits, scenes, views, 
birds, animals, crescents, juveniles, etc. Prices for 
12 cards, size Serr | inches 8c; 84x54 12c; 44x64 
Bec: 54x74 35c; all pretty chromo cards no 2 alike. 
les chromo reward cards, and price ua school 
mae upnties free by mail. A. J. FOUCH, WARREN, PA 








Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent, A postal card will do. 


| The 
| Genuine 
| Illustrated 


$20. 
| Unabridged 


Encyclopedia 
| Britannica. 


The full set is now ready for 

‘delivery. It is a reprint, in 
large type, of the last (9th) 
English edition, over 20,500 
| pages, including over 10,000 
illustrations and 200 maps. 


The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
| cloth; price of we va $20.00, The same bound 
in half Russia. 80. Index volume. if wanted, 
| extra, cloth, $1.00, bait Russia, $1.40. 
| _ Specimen volume, cloth, $1.60, pre-paid; half 
Russia, $2.00; money refunded if promptly re- 
| turned. Size of volumes, 834 by 10 inches, by 3% 
| inches thick; weight, about six pounds each, 


§ 5 CentsaDay 


‘Membership in the Ency- 
_clopedia Britannica Coépera- 
tive Club costs only $1.00 ex- 
tra, and secures the Encyclo- 
‘pedia on payments of only 
| $1.00 every twenty days. 

Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci- 
men volume (terms above) 
which is sure to be satisfac- 
tory; NOT sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. 

Any, y book supplied; the 
Britannica at one- sixth its 
former price isa fair illustra- 
tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers allalong the line; 
128-page Cataloguesent for a 
two-cent stamp. “ix nese 
JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Street, New York. 








| EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE INSTITUTE when com- 


municating with advertisers. 








Bit WILL. COST ‘YOU NOTHING. © 


5.3. 5 F | =% ae 
oT al p —~ us y' gi ge tal and you will receive : 
: i feneccne fait PIANOS JANOS and ORGANS 





‘CORNISH 





Co. Wears 


CEEESELEEEESEETETS SERETEREES: Y " 33% 


show pa how to 
Satisfaction guaranteed defo ore you pay. So afi Our and mail it to us. 
You will be surprised at the result, But you must do it NOW. Write to ee 


eerteiies WASHINGTON, 


eEEER SEES +3883% 


(ae 
see 
] 











FISTERBROOK’S —<eme 5 <i 





No. 333. 


Extra Fine 


Standard School Numbers. 
333, 


444, 128, 105 and O48. 
¢ For sale by all Stationers. 


STESEses2 FE Es Se 3 USTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John ., X.Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The Union Teachers’ Agency, established 1880, W. D. Kerr, Manager, and the American School Bureau, 
established 1885, P. V. Huyssoon, Manager, have combined to continue under a united management hereafter 
to be known as the Union School Bureau. These agencies have actually located, 3161 teachers, at salaries 
ag ating $2,053,600. The year just ended has been for both the most successful in their history. Nearly 
three-fourths of the places filled were by recommendations to school officers who — for teachers. In 


int of influence, number of teach ers placed, character of positions 
lied, and amount of salaries ob- IN UNION iS STRENGTH tained, this Bureau ranks as one of 
the largest’ three in the country. With the large business now at 


command and the combined energetic personal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the 
interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facilities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in 


either agency remain enroled in the Union School Bureau. We charge No Advance Registration Fee | 


acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle with us. It begets confidence at the outset, and is 
businesslike. Our methods are efficient and we rely solely on results. Send stamps for new circulars and 
form. Register early, so we can get acquainted with you. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props. and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont PL, Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Partford, Ct.; 1204@ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & Co., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hote] B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine 8 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in ail parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records, We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The best city schools, colleges. universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is the 
best time to register jor fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what we are doing for teachers. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 























After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
you are in search of a position for this Fall, 
If you would accept a better position than you have, 
If you wish a pleasant and lucrative position next Spring, 
f you desire our assistance for 18: ’ 
it will be to your interest to sce our Bureau immediately, and have our best efforts for twelve months 
in your behalt. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Winchester. Tenn. 
ox 925. 


FOR SALE 02 2ccount of change of residence, 


Equatorial Telescope, made by 
J.W. Queen & Co., Phila., 4 1-2 in. objective ; with 
driving clock and iron stand complete, Also 
Astronomical Clock, of same manufacture, with 
Chronograph to be telegraphically connected, 
Also Transit Instrument, Polarizing Heleio- 
scope, and Micrometer. Above articles will be 
sold either singly or together. For any further infor- 
mation address, H. H. FURNESS, JR., 2034 De Lancrey 
PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








per week, 
to so Agente. 
Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty auc 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete: 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater 
Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits larg: 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambu-.(). 


TEACHERS’ POSITIONS. 


Net many teachers are at liberty to accept positions at this time but those who are 
will do well to write fully to the manager of the New York Educational Bureau at once. 
Send photo, and an agreement to comply with the usual Bureau terms ( % of one year's 
salary) and you will probably learn something to your advantage. 

















The following from recent letters may be interesting. 
“With this I send check on account. Kindly acknowledge sameto me at Oregon, Mo.”—E.Leaor 
AIGHT. 

“The secretary of the Barnwell, S. C., Board cf Education has written me that 1 am elected there and 
I have written for particulars. Meanwhile Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Darnestown, Md., wants my answer 
there. I will let you know how I decide.”—E. Bauper. 

** Our School is without a princival. Have as a good man to recommend? etc., etc. Salary next year 
$1000." James E. —~ Clerk, Woodbridge, N. J. Laterhe wrote: ‘* You are the only agent we are 
writingto. We have already twenty-five applicants.” A little later the gentleman who was recommended 
wrote: “A recent letter informs me that I am elected at Woodbridge at $1000. Iam much pleased with 
your agency.”—Gero, W. GamMBLE. 

“Prof. Clements, at Uniontown, Ala., resigned and the trustees elected me. I am very much pleased. 
Salary $1100.”—A. Milton Spessard. 

“Fredonia, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1892, Miss Kingsland will accept the Hilton position. Notify Mr. 
Stewart.” Very truly, M. T. Dana. 

a have secured the Detroit position at $700. Write me there.”—Cuas. O. CHAMBERS. 

*I have accepted the East Lake, Ala., drawing position and enclose $12.00 on account.” Very truly, 
Emma Oewel. 

“I have to thank you for your help in securing for me the position with Mr. Thatcher, (Nordhoff, Cal. 
$900.) I will be in to see you suon.” Very truly, O. H. Bronson, (Yale ’o2.) 

** I desire to take this occasion to thank you for the effort you have put forth in my behalf. I have 
been a member of a number of agencies at different times but can freely say that your work has proven the 
most reliable of any of them. I was offered the first vacancy you notified me of as well as others. Salaries 
were generally as you stated with the exception of the Denver place (offered to me) which was a great 
suprise,”"—F, J. ‘Thomas, Meadville, Pa. 


And the fact remains that wide acquaintance, unusual facilities, 
Prompt honest work seldom fails to aid a really successful teacher. Further 
particulars by mail. Address H.S. Ke Gc, Manager of 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 











For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. OrviL_te Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency: 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+»> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 





2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
on February. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for appointment to the State 8u 


intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo! to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character ene pee an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
py | that these subjects can be completed in a 
term 0: 


weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing aad Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA foem 0 Coltene, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union . 
State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniforre examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen 
for circulars to the Prin as follows 
Brockport, .........CHA8S. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
Buffalo,.............JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand,........... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo,............JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta ,...........JAMES M. MiItne, Pu.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg,. ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,........... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa 
Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter Organized, and bringing A seconde cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the principal! of school 
where the work was performed, will with 
the mye | subject siatters complete for the Normal 
Courses : thmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern 





d 
HANTERNS og, VEE 
Music Boxes, Photo. Outfits, 
; : Orpaceties. Steam € lees, 
Rove! . r . 
ACH & O0,, 509 Filbere BL, Philede.. *~ 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





BEATTY’S ORGANS Want art Catl Pree 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


|| Ithas more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 










DIGESTED. a 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 


A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 


PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 


No. 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo. —- 25 1,50 
2. “ large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - 35 2.50 
“ 3. “* gto, and Large Geo- 
graphies, - - 50 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St. 


School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, G6GO4E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


S STEEL PENS, 
BEEN THE STANDARD, 


35/, GOIE.F., 170, 








FO 


school work 
of pleasant. po 





BaDcks and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


R GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. | 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offere® | 
proving — as a ating as a medal for merit in any department of | } 


ARS will Soqutve < Sw PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 


associations. AND BUTTONS for Colleges, 


Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PINS. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JoHN STREET NEW YORK, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals w ith whom I have ever dealt. 


R. BINGHAM, Supt. Bingham School, N.C. 





ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musical Boxes. 
They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
| aang Musical Boxes made, and any number of 
can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
ine of all other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 
The Largest Stock in America. The most 
appropriate wedding, anniversary, and ne me | 
resent. No Musi ieal Box can be Guara 
wear wens without Gautschi’s Safety Tune C See 
and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Pri: 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and come, 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost. 


A NOTABLE CATALOGUE E teachers ‘cary 
fully classitied and impartially described. 128 
pages. Price 6 cents. 





QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Blecirical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 


The Bryant & Stratton Business College, 


Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 
Can VISIT WOKLD’S FAIR GROUDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 


LARGEST in the WORLD; 
Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


©OD SALARIES 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





jogue. Con’ 
Pianos’ t but full 


stallment plan. 





: Beethoven 


FREE! FREE! 


en? cannot afford to buy any piano until you have examined our new 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY, hr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes.Schools,etc. Fully warrant 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 


Ti3 VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
) 
P acker = Cutaneous 


Charm 


A Balm to the Skin. 





Obsti nate ‘‘A household panacea 
Skin for external ills.” 

s Allays inflammation 
Diseases, and relieves pain 
Itching, quickly. 

° Soothing, Emollient, 
Frost=Bites, © Healing. 
Bruises Perfectly safe and 
B . d pleasant to use. 

urns, an 


Cracked, Rough Hands 
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® HE new year brings with it clearer ideas 

of what education is, and what the 

school can do to promoteit. Reading 

and Numbers are forms or means of 

expression, not ends in themselves. 

To these two Doing must now be add- 

ed by common consent. Education is 

then to be measured by these three forms of expression 
—it is something beyond these things. Education is a 
power to use the mental faculties so as properly to com- 
prehend one’s environment. Here we are, surrounded 
with enigmas on all sides ; the educated man understands 


these enough to enable him to know what he is and 
whither he is bound, 


> 
The past six months and the six months to come will 


be marked as preparation months—preparation for the 
Columbian exposition at Chicago. There will be many 
a school that will not have an exhibit there; but these 
schools should be made to feel the influence that comes 
from working to make an exhibit. Let the exhibit be 
in the county town, or in the nearest village, or in the 
school-house itself. What can your children make? 
How many a teacher’s countenance will fall when this 
question is asked. But there ought to come many 
things from the hands of the pupils. A kindergarten 
was lately inspected where 30 children exhibited their 
work, and it was estimated that 3,000 articles were made 
by those children. The time has come when the ques- 
tion will be asked, “ What have your pupils made ?” 


The plan proposed in Wisconsin by Prof. Gillan that 
diplomas from other states should be recognized and en- 
dorsed is a most reasonable one. His proposition that 
there should be a series of progressive certificates, as in 
New York state, was opposed by several county superin- 
tendents on the ground that the teachers would get to 
be so good there would be none for the district schools! 
This is bosh; this is what was urged in New York for 
ten years. But Mr. Draper put in force just what Prof. 
Gillan proposed, and the schools advanced 50 per cent. 

> 

A Dakota paper gives an interview with an Indian 
whose son is in the school at Carlisle, Pa. In broken 
English he said: “It makes him good boy; he read 
Bible; he help me chop wood; he cure my leg; he 
build fence ; he make house ; he make coat; he mend 
shoes.” This is quite a list of accomplishments and 
shows the young man had not been among the 
white people in vain. Further on he said “he no dance 
any more; he say that foolish.” On the whole, the young 
In dian gives good evidence of being educated, 


The study of psychology is now seriously proposed 
for the high school, because so many go out from this 
institution to teach, There was an attempt by a Western 
state superintendent, about eight years ago, to laugh 
down the recommendation to teachers to study psychol- 
ogy. It was laughed at a little, but the study of psy- 
chology had come to stay; it could not be laughed 
away. All study of it has not been wise; very much 
has been foolishness, but foolish ways are sure to give way 
to reasonable ways in time. A knowledge of psychol- 
ogy is sure to be of great benefit to the thinking teacher. 

> 

The subject of putting the kindergarten occupations 
into the primary school is now one of the regular sub- 
jects before teachers’ meetings. Let it be distinctly 
understood that Aindergarten occupations cannot be car- 
ried into the primary school, no more than high school 
studies can be carried into the college. Proper occupa- 
tions can be found for the primary school and that is 
really the great question now for primary teachers ; what 
these are will demand a good deal of careful study. Let 
the word be passed along for every thoughtful primary 
teacher to think and experiment concerning the occupa- 
tions that may be used for educational ends in their 


school-rooms, 
> 


One reason why the 3 R’s came into such great promi- 
nence in the school-room was that the teacher’s work 
was looked at very narrowly ; but that day has passed. 
The great thing is Life ; the pupils come to the school 
to learn how to live. They cannot make much progress 
in this without the 3 R’s.“ Good schools must and will 
aim at the 3 R’s, and they will aim at a good deal more. 
A school that does not make a good reader and computer 
cannot advance far in helping the pupil to solve the 
problems of Life. But the main feeling of the teacher 
must ever be, “I have taught him how to live.” 

ae) 

Another point that cannot but strike attention as 
marking the winter meetings is the study of natural 
science. It was referred to again and again. And the 
new attention given to this subject comes from country 
teachers, the ones who haye neglected it the most. A 
paper was ‘presented by a country teacher showing her 
method of studying, soils, minerals, birds, streams, 
skies, clouds, storms, heat, cold, light and darkness, 
etc., and it was listened to with deep interest. 

> 

The prompt aid rendered by friends of THE JouRNAL 
in sending in reports of meetings held during the past 
two weeks is hereby acknowledged with thanks. These 
meetings seem to have been better attended than usual, 
and the subjects discussed seem to have had a closer 
relation to the needs of the school-room. The time will 
come again when the meetings of teachers will have a 
direct influence on the school-room ; that has not been 
the case for many years past. 
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Formation of Character.” 


What is “character” ? Character is defined by Novalis— 
and the definition is endorsed by John Stuart Mill—as 
“a completely formed will,” et volkommen gebildeter 
Wille. Character, then, in its general sense is about 
equivalent to individuality or natural disposition, but in 
its more restricted, psychological, moral sense, it is 
where the volitions or acts of the will fixedly, consciously 
take a particular direction or directions. What a person 
wills consciously, persistently, that it is that gives him 
his character. And a good character is where the voli- 
tions incline in preponderantly right directions, and a 
confirmed good character (if such a thing there be) is 
where they always do so. 

And when does character begin to be formed? A cer- 
tain wise old lady, who had had many children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, declared as a matter 
of dry observation, that a child’s character is beginning 
to be formed from the time it is a babe of one year old 
in its nurse’s arms ! 

What is it that contributes to the formation of char- 
acter? (1) Health, physical health, which is largely 
dependent on the nurse and the nursing. (2) Disposition, 
or temper, and the temper may be soured by continual 
crossing, shaking, slapping, rubbing the wrong way, 
or sweetened by wise habitual tenderness and endeavors 
to interest and amuse. (3) Example, which is always 
more powerful than precept, and is the only or all but 
the only language a babe can understand. 

The elementary school has the child in its hands from 
the age of four to that of twelve, that is to say, during 
the most plastic, impressionable years of all the life. 
In many instances the character is formed by twelve. 
The authorities of our great public schools often com- 
plain that the scholars they admit have had their char- 
acters already fully formed. They can give them in- 
struction, they can give them manners, but with the 
character it is all over. The home and the preparatory 
school have done that part of the work. Consequently 
the elementary school is under heavier obligation to 
form character than the great public school, and if it 
fails to do so, it is much to blame. 

But the teacher is often obliged to counteract the 
sinister influence of an unhappy home, of negligent or 
vicious parents and surroundings. How may he do this? 
The surroundings of the school should be happier than 
those of the home. The teacher must be stronger than 
vicious parents, able to undd*their evil work, and shape 
the children’s will and destinies for all .good :— 
First, by religious instruction, with force and fire in it. 
There is God at the back of every moral duty. There 
is a supreme world-conscience, a superintending, guiding 
eye, that sees you and your every act, without, within. 
Above all there is the great Example, the living Person, 
the God in Christ, able and willing to transform the 
child of man into the likeness of the Son of God. 
Secondly, by example. Be yourself what you would wish 
them to be. Words are words without practice. You 
cannot give what you have not got. Consider your 
ways. Keep the door of your lips. One deflection from 
the right way on your part, one inconsiderate, intem- 
perate, ungentlemanly, unladylike, cruel, unseemly act or 
word may destroy their respect for you. Whatever the 
quality of the instruction a teacher gives, there is one 
thing he always teaches, and that is—himself, just as 
whatever sort of a sermon a person preaches, he always 
preaches—himself. Thirdly, the school discipline. Under 
this is comprehended the- tone of the school, the be- 
havior of the pupils, their habits of punctuality, of good 
manners and language, of cleanliness and neatness, with 
cheerful obedience to duty, consideration and respect 
for others, and honor and truthfulness in word and act. 

Lastly, let it be observed that these good habits should 
be inculcated not in the school only, but zm the flay- 
ground, Character is formed in the playground to an 
extent that would not generally be credited, save by the 
experienced. A school without a playground is at best 





*From an address by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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only two-thirds of a school, for education consists in un- 
folding the whole nature, moral, intellectual, physical, 
and without a playground the physical part of it is 
omitted. 


> 
Schooled but not Educated. 


The idea that the one who can read in a book pos- 
sesses understanding far above his fellows has been so 
long entertained that it cannot be easily dislodged. In 
fact it is a part of our inheritance from medieval times ; 
times when the man who could utter words in Latin 
made him far, far above the ordinary race of mortals. 
The incident is told of a man wandering in the streets 
of Edinburgh, drunk as a lord ; in fact, he was lying in 
the gutter; when a laboring man approached he uttered 
some words not understood. “Ah, man! that is Latin ; of 
course you do not understand it.” But it was enough ; 
he was lifted from the gutter, taken to the new-found 
friend’s house ; the secret was imparted to the wife, “ He 
speaks Latin, Mary, sure he must be a great scholar.” 

Now in the ordinary school, the main business of the 
pupil is to know his book. The old catechism said : 

“ Thy life to mend 
Thy book attend.” 

And the command “ Study your books,” is the most 
common one heard by the pupil. And again the pupil 
who recites most accurately and voluminously from the 
book, gets the most credit. 

A teacher of long experience lately spoke on this sub- 
ject in a very practical manner. He said that it was a 
very common thing to find pupils who could utter the 
words of the lesson and even answer questions in an 
apparently intelligent manner, who in reality did not know 
what the words meant. And yet these pupils had passed 
through the entire school mill of ten grades. They had 
passed examinations, too, and those that meant to be 
impartial and rigorous. Especially had they been drilled 
in reading, history, grammar, and geography. Now 
they are in the high school, and in the presence of a 
man who discriminates the possession of words from the 
possession of understanding. He begins a process that 
tests their education before their schooling had been 
tested. 

The sentence, “ Not the cry, but the flight of the wild 
duck leads the flock to follow,” was written on the 
blackboard. What does it mean? “He does not cry 
for them to get up.” “They don’t hear him.” “They 
don’t know what he means.” Not one grasped the 
meaning of the writer. This aroused the attention of 
the teacher, and he came to the conclusion that the en- 
tire class, nearly forty in number, and all averaging four- 
teen years of age, did not have a clear comprehension of 
sentences that demanded thought, that they passed them 
by; they could utter the words glibly but did not con- 
sider it a part of their business to know the meaning. 

“He alone has energy who cannot be deprived of it,” 
was another sentence put on the blackboard for consid- 
eration. A few of the answers given were noted, as there 
was an entire misconception of the meaning of the sen- 
tence. By the way, they parsed itcapitally : “He has so 
much energy that you cannot take it all away.” “He 
holds on to his energy.” “He is sostrong that he keeps 
hold of his energy.” 

“ Let the end try the man.” “Disgrace is not in the 
punishment, but in the crime.” “The worst deluded are 
the self-deluded.” These are the sentences given which 
could be readily parsed, but not comprehended. The 
replies to some questions were often ridiculous in the 
extreme ; and yet the pupils were of a good class, they 
had good minds. 

The teacher had, as is asserted, long experience, but 
never up to this time had his attention been called to 
this lack in the pupils he instructed—that is, a lack exist- 
ing all along the line, a want of comprehension of thoughts 
embodied in the words they uttered very glibly. He 
had noticed it before somewhat, but had excused it on 
the ground that comprehension was not required, 
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At this time he entered the school-room after having 
read a paper at an educational convention on “Objects 
of the Graded Course,” or words to that effect. The 
discussion of the paper brought up one man who declared 
that the results of school were altogether highly estim- 
ated; that he preferred a good teacher with no course 
to an elaborate course, and an average teacher, etc., etc. 
The writer was nettled and replied ; The debater simply 
said that he would simply ask the other to try any reas- 
onable questions on the class that came before him. 
And this was done as aforesaid. 

Phrases such as a “ standing joke,” a “forced march,” 
“an inherited disposition,” were tried on this class and 
they failed in most cases to make head or tail of them. 
The question came up, “Are pupils of this age able to 
stand an examination on such things?” but it was dis- 
missed because they could parse all of the sentences 
very glibly. When asked his explanation for these 
unfortunate results (very unfortunate for the child who 
is never to go through the ten grades again), he replied : 
“Their teachers mistook schooling for education.” 


yo 


Learning a Language. 

It has been supposed by teachers that all that could 
be known about teaching a language has been discov- 
ered; but M. Gouin, of Paris, does not think so. He 
says that the pupils at the Normal School of Preceptors, 
after less than 300 lessons from him, followed an ordin- 
ary conversation, understood a lecture in German, knew 
themselves how to give a lesson, to demonstrate the 
rules of grammar, and to write correctly. M. Gouin 
made his great discovery after years wagted in learning, 
and then being unable to understand a @erman lecturer. 
The School Guardian says: “On his return home from 
Germany he found a small nephew just beginning to talk, 
and by observing how this child did his linguistic work 
found the solution to Pestalozzi’s question: ‘If a child 
can learn a language in less than a twelve-month, why 
cannot that child learn any other language in the same 
time and with the same ease?’ He noted thatthe child 
assimilated the mother-tongue sentence by sentence, and 
not word by word ; that ‘it was the association of some 
remembered picture in the mind’s eye with the actual 
sound that constituted the child’s process in learning its 
mother-tongue. The net result of his observation was 
that ‘in the school of nature the child does not spell ; 
never does it spell isolated words. It knows, under- 
stands, enounces nothing but complete sentences. Each 
isolated word is an abstraction ; the child does not com- 
prehend abstractions. It is by synthesis that the human 
mind commences its growth. The faculty of analysis is 
the fruit of age, of experience, of reflection.’ Upon this 
he founded his ‘series’ method of teaching and study- 
ing languages. 

“Each series consists of connected statements, of de- 
scriptions, of ‘themes’ bearing upon the same order of 
facts, which are simple, elementary, well-known to the 
child, and already lived by him. Each exercise must form 
acomplete whole in itself, it must strike the imagination 
and arouse the interest of the scholar without the risk 
of fatiguing him. It must have a definite aim, and the 
teacher first goes through the whole series of actions by 
which this aim is to be accomplished, the children mean- 
while telling him in English what he is doing. Next the 
teacher performs the whole series of actions again, giving 
in French, or whatever the language may be, the verb 
descriptive of each. Upon the importance of the verd 
M. Gouin perpetually insists. ‘ It plays in the sentence,’ 
he says, ‘a part which is not without analogy to that of 
the heart in the human body ;’ the child in going from 
act to act necessarily finds in the verb the expression of 
the act, and, therefore, the verb must come first in the 
order of teaching. Then the actions are repeated, with 
the corresponding sentences in the foreign language ; 
the actions must be again and again repeated afterwards 
with the foreign veréd only, the children saying the verb 
while the actions are being done; and, finally, when 
the whole phrases have been constructed, repeating 
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the entire sentences until they know them. 
example of a series we may take the following : 
servant lights the fire ’— 

The servant takes a box of matches. 

She opens the match-box. 

She takes out a match. 

She shuts up the match-box. 

She strikes the match on the cover. 

The match takes fire. 

The match smokes. 

The match flames. 

The match burns. 

The servant bends down to the hearth. 

She puts the match under the shaving ; and so on. 

“ The series, when properly developed, exhaust the gen- 
eral phenomena of the objective world. What are 
termed ‘relative phrases’ translate the subjective lan- 
guage expressive of ideas, sentiments, and the like. The 
figurative or metaphorical language can only be taught 
after the objective language has been learned. By the 
help of these series we may dissect any language, an- 
cient or modern, and by translating our own individ- 
uality into that language obtain a mastery of it. The 
complete expression of our individuality is represented 
by about 100,000 sentences ; each theme contains on an 
average twenty-five sentences; five themes can usually 
be learnt in an hour by a pupil aged fifteen; therefore 
800 hours suffice for the complete study of any language ! 
M. Gouin’s chief merit consists in his having thoroughly 
worked out and systematized a method of which nearly 
all the great educational reformers—Comenius, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Froebel—had already established the principle. 


r 
On Questioning. 


Questioning is an important part of the art of teach- 
ing, and by teaching we mean something more than the 
mere communication of knowledge. The end of teach- 
ing is knowledge. The end of knowledge is life. For 
as in a trade the workman who knows best can as a.rule 
do the best work ; so in life the man who has the clear- 
est vision of all the purposes and ends of life, will live 
best. Those who really know will prefer the beautiful 
and the good, and those who don’t won’t. The highest 
aim of the teacher is to make his pupil not only know, 
but love what is good, and to that end some, perhaps a 
considerable, degree of intellectual training is necessary. 

All the teacher’s work is tested by questions, whether 
we regard his work in school or in life, to which school 
should lead up, and for which it ought to prepare. The 
teacher tests his own work, the progress that his pupil 
is making, by examination, oral or written, or both. In 
the same way the examiner, and his name is legion, tests 
the work of the pupil, or the school, or the candidate for 
this or that schoiarship or appointment by examination, 
oral or written, or both. And in life at every turn we are 
being examined. Every day brings a fresh set of cir- 
cumstances. The environment is always in a state of 
flux. Answer we must. Every action is an answer. If 
we answer correctly we pass, that is we succeed, if not 
we fail. This applies to every walk in life, no matter 
how high, no matter how low. The great Duke said the 
art of war consisted in ability to answer correctly the 
question “ What is on the other side of that hill?” The 
teacher must be a questioner. It is in some senses a 
natural art. Curiosity is common enough and question- 
ing is one way of satisfying it. Some ask questions easily 
and readily, others find more difficulty in doing so. But 
it is vital to the teacher to be a good questioner. 

There are several kinds of questions. But there are 
two kinds to be well remembered and always put in 
practice. One kind may be called reasoning questions. 
The type of them is why? “Why” is an excellent ques- 
tion and should be in constant use. It is not to be for- 
gotten that it is also a pupil’s question, and deserves 
careful answering when legitimately put. 

The other kind may be called memory questions, and 
these should be asked in order that the teacher may find 
out whether the pupil has mastered the lesson or not. 
If not, it must be repeated 
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There are three words which a teacher must never for- 
get in any lesson. They are Teach ! Repeat! Examine! 
A lesson should begin with a few questions of both kinds 
to ascertain where the pupil is in the subject ; to get into 
touch with him; and then the communication of the 
knowledge in the next lesson is easier, and the knowl- 
edge in the next lesson is easier, and the knowledge 
more likely to be assimilated. 

There are certain forms of questions which should 
never be asked ; unless indeed they be designed for a 
specific purpose, which no other kind of question will 
fulfil. Such occasions will occur. Questions to be 
avoided, like infection, are such as require yes or no for 
an answer; echo questions needing only the mere repeti- 
tion of the information just given ; and elliptical ques- 
tions, in which the teacher says part of the answerand the 
pupils the remainder. ‘This last is a favorite form of 
question at public examinations, when a good body of 
answering is required, to prove to the audience who 
know no better, how much the pupils of this particular 
school have learned. Asa rule elliptical questions area 
very superfine cloak for ignorance. 

The reasons are obvious. The teacher has only to 
change his intonation to get either yes orno. ‘The echo 
is merely barren. The ellipse merely laziness and 
ignorance. 

It is excellent practice to listen to another teacher 
examining, watch his face, mark his manner, see how he 
takes up points, note how the answer differentiates the 
next question; how question and answer, answer and 
question, become under his hand a living thing. 

In conclusion questions should be : 

1. Clean cut, and in as few words as possible; one 
question being asked at a time, 

2. Grammatical, even though they consist of one word. 

3. Varied and not on a monotype. 

4. Show that the teacher can answer and ask out of 
full knowledge. 

5. Intelligent and reasonable, and such as children 
find pleasure in answering.—J. P. FAUNTHORPE, in 
Scholastic Globe. 
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The School Room. 


JAN. 14.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
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Language Teaching. IV. 


By ROBERT C, METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


In a former article, the subject of reading received such atten- 
tion as its importance seemed to demand ; but one phase of the 
subject, viz., supplementary reading, must now receive more care- 
ful consideration. 

Most teachers will not be likely to forget the elocutionary value 
of oral reading, though many may fail to train their pupils with 
sufficient thoroughness in the art of expression to make listening 
to their efforts a real pleasure. Hamlet’s instructions to the 
ay may well be studied by all teachers of reading. 

zient reading rather than ova/ will be likely to suffer from neg- 
lect at the hands. of the ordinary teacher, and the importance of 
daily “ reproduction” cannot be urged too strongly. 

But assuming that the pupil has been well trained both in ova/ 
and in sz/en¢ reading, much remains to be done before the pupil 
is a geod reader ; for a good reader is not only master of the ar¢ 
of reading, but his taste inclines him to the reading of good books. 
Ability to read is of little worth unless joined to an active inclina- 
tion towards the best reading matter. 

Every class of pupils above the lowest should be furnished 
with sets of books for reading which are suited to their years and 
understanding. These books should be filled neither with the 
short, scrappy, meaningless stories so common in the ordinary 
school Readers, nor with a pretentious literature so far abuve the 
comprehension of the child as to excite his disgust. Suitable 
books, especially for the lower classes, are hard to find; but the 
demand for them during the last five years has been so great that 
the supply is constantly increasing. 

I have said that sets of suitable books should be furnished to 
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every class. By aset of books, 1 mean a number of copies of 
the same book sufficient for each pupil in the class to have one. 

By suitable books, I do not. mean science Readers, nor geo- 
graphical Readers, nor historical Readers, nor any other kind of 
Readers that may be mentioned. These are all good in their 
places, as collateral reading, to help in the study of science or 
geography or history or any other school study. 

By suitable books I mean just such as a bright-eyed, pure- 
hearted boy or girl would like to read with father or mother when 
thoughts of geography, science, and history lie buried in the 
school-room. ° 

Suitable books are such as your best and brightest pupils look 
upon as the pearls of great price, and for which they are willing 
to exchange all else. 

Let us suppose ourselves possessors of such a set of books. 
We will set apart one hour every week, a “ children’s hour,” dur- 
ing which we will consent to no interference with our reading of 
this book. We propose to enjoy it with the children. 

For the first fifteen minutes, we will all read silently. Then the 
books shall be closed while the results of our reading shall be 
told by a few, or perhaps by many, of the children. One, it may 
be, attempts to tell all that has been read, and is followed by 
others who supply whatever has been omitted. The teacher 
keeps herself in the background, occasionally putting a question 
or making a suggestion, but preferably permitting the children to 
ask all questions necessary for the bringing out of the whole story. 

This done, more time may be given for silent reading, or one 
or more of the pupils may read aloud. 

Everything read, however, must be brought out subsequently, 
in order that the real purpose of all reading, viz., thought-getting, 
may be achieved. 

Quite early in the course, the teacher may venture to make 
some demands upon the child’s imagination. As persons or 
places are described, the child may attempt to outline the picture 
which has been made in his mind. The teacher calls attention, 
for example, to a certain character in the story and asks some 
one of the pupils to tell what hethinks of his personal appearance. 
One thinks he is about twelve years old (giving his reasons for 
the opinion), has ight hair, and blue eyes. He was well dressed 
and rather delicatt, well dressed because his parents are spoken 
of as well-to-do, and delicate because he had been quite ill and 
under the doctor’s care. 

Another pupil, in speaking of his characteristics, says that he 
was a generous boy, because the story tells of his giving up his 
place on the top of the coach (a place that he had been anxious to 
get), to a young girl who had never before taken a ride through 
the mountains. He certainly was a manly boy, because, although 
he had an opportunity to listen unobserved to a private conversa- 
tion between two girls, he quickly withdrew, without attracting 
attention, to another part of the room. 

An hour is a short time for such an exercise, but a skilful 
teacher will crowd every minute with interest, and bring the pupils 
to its close with an earnest wish for another hour with the same 
book. 

In the older classes, the books may be taken home and the 
reading carried on there, for the purpose of saving time in school. 
Then the whole of the “ reading hour” may be devoted to repro- 
duction, to picture-painting, and to criticism. 

Such exercises help greatly in all the studies of the class-room, 
because the pupils are learning to read with minds all aglow with 
interest, and are gaining in power to express the thoughts they 
are gathering both in the reading and in the telling of what has 
been read. 

One word more before dismissing this subject. Teachers should 
keep careful watch over all the reading of their pupils. For this 
purpose, it is well to begin the term with a large blank-book, in 
which the pupils’ names are arranged alphabetically, two or more 
pages being assigned to each pupil. 

At the end of every week, ask each boy and girl to write on a 
slip of paper the names of all books and papers read in full or in 
part during the week. Encourage them to be honest with them- 
selves and with you in this report, and if possible, establish with 
them such relations as will lead them to look upon your oversight 
of their daily reading as a favor which is to be of lasting benefit. 

This list of books and papers read and reported should be en- 
tered in the blank-book, each pupil being credited on his own 
pages with the report he has made. With such lists before her, 
the teacher is able to read the mind of the child as from a book, 
By careful consideration, wise forethought, and sympathetic coun- 
sel, she may lead many of her pupils from perilous surroundings 
into wisdom’s ways. 

A love for good reading is a saving influence whose strength 
can hardly be overestimated. By such reading we are brought at 
once into the presence of a most delightful companionship, not 
only of gifted authors, but of ideal characters whom the genius of 
such authors has created. 

Such companionship stimulates thought, refines the taste, and 
enriches the life. 

To this end, every teacher of children should labor in season 
and out of season, with full assurance that her labor will not be in 
vain, 
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Spelling. 


I had written the word “labor” on the blackboard. One of 
my pupils, who had recently come from England, told me that 
the word was not spelledcorrectly. I asked him to point out the 
mistake. He thought a while and then said, “Something lacks, 
sir, but I can’t tell what.” I asked him to write the word. Sud- 
a! he called out, “I have it, sir; it is spelled with a u.” 

This boy had learned to spell. He had a clear and correct 
mental picture of the word, as it is written in his native country. 
He knew at a glance that it differed from the form that he had 
beentaught. To bringa pupil to this stage is our aim in spelling. 
But how can we assist the child to form indelible, clear, and cor- 
rect mental pictures of word-forms ? 

1. Give him opportunities to see the word very often, to scru- 
tinize it carefully. 

2. Cause him to use it in writing. 

A great deal depends on the way in which a new word is 
taught. The teacher should give only words whose meaning and 
pronunciation is clear to the child. “One difficulty at a time.” 
The child then concentrates his attention on the word-form. To 
ensure a careful scrutiny of the word it should be presented in a 
variety of ways. Repetition is absolutely necessary to revive the 
impression from time to time and thus to make it lasting. Differ- 
ent devices may be used to aid in these processes. They should 
be both pleasant and profitable. Dry routine work kills the in- 
terest of the children and spelling becomes a drudgery to both 
teacher and pupil. Against this the teacher must guard by arm- 
ing himself with a variety of devices. The following have been 
tested with success ; other variations will suggest themselves. 

1. Have the children arrange the words of alesson on their 
slates in alphabetical order. To do this, they must look at them 
carefully and intelligently, as not only the first, but frequently also 
the second, third, and fourth letter must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

2. Then ask the children to arrange the words in columns, 
putting in the first all the monosyllables, in the second all dissylla- 
bles, in the third, all trisyllables, etc. his will prove a very 
profitable exercise, as it requires the child to think deeply and 
earnestly. 

3- Next ask the pupils to select words containing silent letters. 

4. Let the children select words that are alike in sound, but 
different in spelling and meaning, such as “ pane and pain,” “ bear 
and bare,” “ to, too, and two,” “ hear and here,” “ pare, pear, and 
pair.” Ask them to write opposite to each word its meaning or 
to write sentences showing the proper use of each word. 

Three treatments of a spelling lesson after the manner described, 
are as a rule sufficient to impress the word-forms on the mind of 
the pupil. The list of devices is easily extended; new variations 
will readily suggest themselves. After a number of words have 
been learned, they may be embodied in dictation exercises. Dic- 
tation is merely another form of reviewing. It should never be 
an exercise in guessing. “Never let the child see an incorrect 
word-form,” is the first rule in teaching spelling, and the second 
is, “Do not ask the pupil to write a word whose meaning and 
written form has not been made clear to him.” 


» 
How We Teach Word-Analysis. 


By SuPT. JOHN KENNEDY, Batavia, N. Y. 


1. By observing that many words contain significant elements, 
and that those elements contain three classes, vzz.: prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and stems. 

2. By noticing the absolute or local value of those elements. 
We never derive the stems from Latin or Greek words ; we sim- 
ply notice the value of the stem, and so make our exercise 
purely an English one. Neither teacher nor child is responsible 
for any other language than the English. The children are 
familiarized with the value of Greek stems years before they 
know that there is a Greek language. When they do take up 
Greek they know already so many of its stems that Greek be- 
comes easy. We believe that the study of English analysis will 
prevent the study of Greek from ever becoming obsolete. 

3. By making analysis one of the regular exercises of school. 
All our grades, beginning with the fourth year, have text-books in 
word-analysis from which lessons are prepared and recited. 
Oral instruction in this matter is too indefinite, and tends to lose 
itself. 

We find that fourth year children may become admirable an- 
alyzers and gain thereby an instrument beyond all value in their 
further education. ; 

In their case it is the difference between using words arbi- 
trarily and using them with a luminous realization of their con- 
trast and fitness. . 

4. By observing a rigid plan of treatment. (a) We take a 
stem, prefix, or suffix, and endeavor to exhaust its applications. 
In the lower grades we do not follow a stem into its more ad- 
vanced technical uses. (6) We have a little scheme, followed in 
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the treatment of each particular word, as follows : 

1. Indicate (that is, determine the divisions of the word). 

2. yen aay (the parts, as prefix, stem, etc). 

3. Render (the value or meaning of each element). 

4. Pronounce and define. 

5. Apply. 
. Combine. 

If we now put the word extract through this scheme it will 
illustrate the treatment of all composite words. 

1. Indicate.—ex | tract. The vertical line shows that there are 
two significant elements in the word. 

2. Designate.—ex-tract. The two lines under ¢ract show that 


it is a stem and principal element, while the one line under ¢z- 
shows that it is a prefix and subordinate element. 

3. Render.—ex—out ; ¢ract—draw. 

4. Pronounce and define.—Extract : 

To draw out, The definition must always be in terms of the 
analysis ; and in the definition the exact equivalent of the an- 
anysis is underscored. The definition, however, is not limited in 
scope by the analysis ; it is extended to cover the fact. It is al- 
ways a complete and correct definition. The forming of the defi- 
nition so as to fit the fact and yet vindicate the analysis is often a 
fine language exercise. 

5. Apply.—The dentist ex/racts teeth. 

6. Combine.—The patient’s eye-brows contracted while the 
dentist extracted the tooth. The combining of two or more 
words into a connected train of thought will often involve the use 
of several sentences or even paragraphs, and thus word-analysis 
leads into formal composition. 

We find that word-analysis is the only spelling exercise that we 
need, and, to a great extent, the only necessary exercise in writ- 
ten language. 

There are so many ends reached in our scheme that it affords 
one of the best examples of unity in educational work. 

The mode of extracting a stem may be illustrated as follows : 


TRACT—draw. 


At-tract —To ‘draw towards.’ 

Abs-tract—To ‘ draw from.’ 

Con-tract—To ‘ draw together.’ 

Dis-tract-—-To ‘draw apart.’ 

Ex-tract—To ‘ draw out.’ 

Pro-tract—To ‘ draw forward.’ 

Re-tract—To ‘ draw back.’ 

Sub-tract—To ‘draw under.’ 

Tract-able—Capable of being drawn (or led along). 

Tract-ion —The ‘ act of drawing.’ 

Tract—A short treatise (have ‘something drawn up’ on a 

topic). 

Tena scope (‘drawn out before the eye’). 

Of course the literal sense is not always the definition; but 
with careful thinkers and students the literal sense is the first 
step to the definition. The former either suggests the latter, or 
else it vindicates the use of the term. The literal sense and the 
definition should never be dissociated. 


ON 


r 
The Little Stitcher. 


(To be spoken by a little girl seated with her sewing.) 


I’m learning how to sew, ard I’m eager to learn : 
I push the needle in and out, and make the stitches strong , 
I’m sewing blocks of patchwork for my dolly’s pretty bed, 
And mamma says, the way | work it will not take me long. 
It’s over-and-over—do you know 
How over-and-over stitches go? 


I have begun a handkerchief ; mamma turned in the edge 
And basted it with a pink thread to show me where to sew. 
It has Greenaway children on it, stepping staidly by a hedge, 
1 look at them when I get tired; or the needle pricks, you know. 
And that is the way I learn to hem 
With hemming stitches—do you know them ? 


Next, I shall learn to run and darn, and backstitch, too, I guess; 
It wouldn’t take me long, I know, if ‘twasn’t for the thread. 
But the knots keep coming, and, besides, I shall have to confess, 
Sometimes I slip my thimble off and use my thumb instead. 
When your thread knots, what do you do? 

And does it turn all brownish, too ?’ 


M a, he’s a t, big man as much as six feet high ; 
He's: more thas forty, and his hair has gray mixed with black ; 
Well, he can’t sew, he can’t degén to sew as well as 1! 
If he loses off a button, mamma has to set it back. 
You mustn't think me proud, you know, 
But I am seven and I can sew ! 
—Voice Magazine, 
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Forms of Water. I. 


(On the desk was a tumbler with water, alsoa flask with water. The teacher 
stated that there were many interesting things to be learned about water, and 
hat on the following day he should ask pupils to put questions in the ** question 
box” concerning water. These were taken out, and read. The teacher in- 
duced the pupils to discuss and come to conclusions. It required five days for 
the main discussion,but (1) there was definite knowledge obtained; (2) a habit of 
observing and thinking engendered.) 


I, 
The first question is : 
“Where does the water come from that falls when it rains ?”’ 
I want you to think, and not reply haphazard. We are to be 
philosophers this morning ; they are in no hurry and never speak 
until they have come to a conclusion. 
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FORMS OF SNOW CRYSTALS. 


1. “ The water is in the clouds.” 

2. “The water rises from the ocean and lakes and makes 
clouds ; then it comes down in rain.” That answer seems to suit 
most of you. Well, Mary? 

3 7 want to know how it is that the water rises. What makes 
it rise?” 

A good question. Does the water rise? Who has seen it 
rise? What —_ is there that it rises? 

4. ‘ Why the pond on Mr. Bradford’s farm is all dry; there 
used to be a foot of water in that.” 

Who else has a proof ? 

5. “I put some water in a saucer and in an hour it was all 
gone.” 

6. “ If you put some in your hand it will evaporate in a few 
minutes.” 

7. “ Water put in a kettle on a stove will turn into steam.” 

All these are proofs of something. Of what, John? 

8. “ That water goes into vapor.” 

Does that seem to be the thing. You seem satisfied. How 
many have seen water go into vapor? How many believe that 
the water in Mr. Bradford’s pond went into vapor? How many 
think the water of the ocean goes into vapor? 

But that is all for to-day. To-morrow you will have more to 
say about water. 

Il. 


9. Now here is the questionfrom the box : 

““What puts the water into vapor and keeps it in vapor?” 
William ? 

10, “I think it is heat.” 

Why ? 

11, “ Because the teakettle boils with heat and makes steam ; 
you have to apply heat to make water go into vapor.” 

Where does the heat come from ? 

12. “From the sun. Now we have got from the water to the 
sun. The sun has a good deal to do with the earth.” 

13. “ The sun keeps the water as vapor in the air.” 

How do you know? Give us proof ? 

14. “If you have a pitcher of cold water it ‘sweats, My 
father says it is the vapor in the air that makes the ‘ sweat.’” 

It is the air that sweats and not the pitcher? Is that it? Give 
more examples that show the air has water in it. 

15. “The dew.” 
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Who have seen dew? Why doesit fall? Tell us some uses 
coming from the holding of vapor by the air. 


Ill. 

The question to-day is : 

“ What turns the vapor into rain? ” 

16. “ The vapor becomes clouds and the clouds cannot hold all 
the water and so it falls.” 

17. “I have seen a cloud disappear.” 

What caused it? 

18. “ My father says a warm current of air does that.” 

19. “ A cold current makes the vapor become a cloud.” 

20. “ Rain is caused by acold current of air rushing into a 
warm cloud.” 

Could we make an experiment like that ? 

21. “On washing days if a cold current of air comes in at the 
window it will make a sort of fog in the room.” 


IV. 


There are fifteen questions left in the box. I will let you copy 
them : 
. How is it we see our breath? 
. Do clothes dry faster on a windy or still day ? 
. Where is the dew before it falls, say at noon ? 
. What is meant by “the sun drawing water ” ? 
Why should we never sit in a draught when heated ? 
In what direction will a cloud travel? 
How fast will a cloud move ? 
. How can clouds be moving in two directions at the same 
time? ; 
9. Why do we see most clouds in the evening ? 
10. Are all rain drops of the same size ? 
11. Why does it rain harder after a heavy clap of thunder ? 
12. What are the signs of rainy and fair weather ? 
13. Where is the sun on a cloudy day ? 
14. How high are the clouds? 
15. Why is rain water fresh when it comes from the ocean ? 


r 
Hygiene and the Three R’s. 


By E. E. K. 
FOR DICTATION, 


In each respiration an adult inhales one pint of air. A healthy 
man respires 16 to 20 times a minute, or 20,000 times a day; a 
child 25 or 35 times a minute. While standing, the adult respira- 
tion is 22 times per minute; while lying down, 13. The superficial 
surface of the lungs, 7. ¢., of their alveolar space, is 200 square 
yards, Two-thirds of the oxygen absorbed in 24 hours is absorbed 
during the night hours, from 6 P.M. to 6 A. M.; three-fifths of the 
total is thrown off during the day. The duration of inspiration is 
seven-twelfths of the whole respiratory act. During sleep, inspira- 
tion occupies ten-twelfths of the respiratory period. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS, 


1. How much air does a healthy man breathe in a day ? 

2. How much more air ver hour is required by the average 
adult while working than while sleeping ? 

3. Which is longer, inspiration or expiration. What average 
time is required for each while awake? During sleep? : 

4. Search your text for something that implies that a gymnasium 
should be better ventilated than a sleeping apartment. State your 
answer in writing. 

5. Search your text for a special reason why sleeping-rooms 
should be well ventilated. Write your answer. 

6. John may take the length and breadth of this room and 
estimate the height. Put your figures on the blackboard. 

7. Class ascertain the cubic air space in this room. 

8. How long would this amount of air last the average adult 
at work? Asleep? (Search yotirr text-books, if necessary, 
to reduce liquid to cubic measure.) 

9. Suppose we were all adults, and awake how often should we 
require a change of air in this room ? 

10. The questions you have answered cannot be answered pre- 
cisely. There are different kinds of work, for instance. Who 
requires the more active circulation of air the tailor or the carpen- 
ter? Write your answer, stating a reason for your opinion. 


HOME WORK. 


1. Borrow somebody's watch, ticking seconds, and time your 
own breathing (breathe naturally) until your can state an average 
time required by yourself for inspiration, for expiration, and for 
the whole act of breathing. 

2. All the a ] have given you have referred to the 
needs of an adult. Ask and answer them all but Nos. 4, 5, and 
10 with reference to your own needs and the air space in the room 
you do this home work in. 

3. Write a composition on the most important lesson to be 
learned from these figures. 

NOTE.—One gallon = about ,% cu. ft. 
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Vocabulary Development. II. 


By “ VERBUM.” 


These may be as informal as possible, and concening thin 
real or imaginary, near or remote, only so that they are sufh- 
ciently interesting to hold the attention of the children and /ead 
them to talk, Encourage their asking questions both about the 
subject under discussion and as to the use (and sometimes the 
derivation) of new or unfamiliar words. Keep them interested, 
but the teacher must direct the channel of thought and watch the 
language used that the vocabulary development may be rightly 
assisted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Have a little talk about some child’s pet animal; lead up to 
inquiries about its home, habits, uses, length of life; contrast it 
with some other animal in these respects; compare it with some- 
thing else that is familiar to the children, but /et them do all the 
talking possible. 

Suggest a balloon ride with one or two, and get them all to 
talk about what might be seen and felt, and what might happen. 
Talk about the construction of a balloon; its uses during some 
of the wars ; the perils of travel by this mode, etc. 

A talk about the best public building of the town will elicit 
great interest; its size; length of time it took to build; number 
of men employed ; cost, use, material, and situation. This will 
open the way for talks upon famous buildings everywhere, and 
all the time new words and phrases will be developed, the vocab- 
ularies extended, and the children learning to “ speak in public” 
—of itself a destderatum. 

Short talks may be made of incalculable value beyond the mere 
vocabulary development, as they open the fields of science, art, 
ethics, manners, literature, natural history, anything and every- 
thing serving as foundations; and a little time may be very 
profitably used in this way at each session, near its close or (if the 
school has no recess) in the midst of it. - Of course these “ talks” 
presuppose preparation on the part of the teacher, who must 
have a definite object in view, some special thought, word, or 
phrase to be brought out by each particular one. There must be 
no “ miscellaneous firing.” Shoot at a mark each time, so as not to 
waste ammunition. “Live topics” will suggest themselves to 
live teachers from time to time, and it is sometimes well to allow 
the pupils to select the thing about which the next talk may 


cluster. 
¥ | 
Class Lessons. 


By E.E.K. 


Some lessons can be profitably given to the whole class at cnce. 
These usually partake more of the element of drill than of devel- 
opment. If the development of new thought 1s the important 
feature of the lesson, it must be such thought as cannot help 
appealing to all grades of intelligence in the class and the method 
must be sensational. Some moral lessons are best conveyed in 
this manner. An occasional reading or number lesson falls in 
this line, as, for instance, the following given on the occasion of 
victory suggested : 

Our class is the banner class. 
No one was late. 

No one was absent. 

We all came early for a week. 
Our banner is blue. 

It has gold letters on it. 

It is made of satin. 

It has gold fringe and yellow tassels. 
It has yellow buttercups. 

It has white and yellow daisies. 
The words say “ Banner Class.” 

How many upper corners has the banner? How many lower 
corners? Two and two are ——? 

How many buttercups in this cluster? How many daisies in 
this? That makes how many flowers? 

Who can count the buttercups growing in the field below? 
Who can count the daisies ? 

How many letters in the word “ Banner”? How many in the 
word “Class” ? Who can tell how many that makes altogether ? 

How many days did we have to come early to get the banner ? 
If wé should all come early five days more, how many days 
would that make? How many weeks? Etc., etc., etc. 

In the above lessons new words may be taught and unfamiliar 
numerical facts introduced to the whole class at once, because 
the banner is beautiful in the sight of all and the honor of win- 
ning it adds to its power as a sensational subject. Interest, and 
consequently attention, may be safely assumed to be universal. 

Many drill lessons, too, more properly exercises, may be 
adapted to the entire class. The wfs and downs and ims and fos 
bother all little readers, even those who learn name words and 
action words easily by association of concretes. An exercise like 
the following then is in order, practicing all at once in the more 
difficult association of relation words with relations : 
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Point—xup. (Teacher speaks the verb and writes the preposi- 
tion on the B. B.) 

Point——down. 

Put your hands——- on ——- your desks. 

Put them —— under —— your desks. 

Put them —— z#——-your desks. 

(Teacher lays down the chalk and takes up the pointer.) 

Point down. Show me the word that tells me which way we 
are pointing. Lucy, what does it say? 

Put your finger zz your mouth. Show me the word that helps 
to tell where your finger is —— Tommy. What does it say? 

Clasp your hands om your heads. What word do I want you 
to find now——Ada? Find it. Etc., etc., etc. 


- 
He Was Not Reading. 


The principal had just been appointed and on the third day left 
the room where he was teaching the high school pupils to see 
what was going on in the primary room. Miss C. had fifty- 
six pupils, about half of them in the First Keader and the other 
half in the Second. This, the advanced class were on their feet 
reading—at least Miss C. meant it to be reading. 

Supt. G. sat down and took up a book so as to appear not to 
be watching the teacher ; he became intensely interested, however, 
in the attempts of George Cody to interpret the hieroglyphics 
before him. Champollion never worked harder over the Egyptian 
monuments. The story was in substance that a Mr. Brooks had 
bought a house and had moved into it; there was a parlor, etc., 
a barn and a garden. Charley Brooks was delighted, etc. 

George was ten years old and had a good face, could evidently 
run, eat, sleep, and understand matters in general equal to most 
boys ; but, in spite of all that, he made no headway in interpreting 
the symbols before him. Supt. G. asked in vain. Who is Mr. 
Brooks? What had he bought? Whois Charley Brooks? 

The boy had uttered the words, “Mr. Brooks had latel 
bought the house under the elm trees at the corner of the street,” 
just as he might have repeated a sentence in Latin. 

Other pupils in turn took up portions of the story about Mr. 
Brooks and his house, and though some did better than others, 
yet there was no interest evinced in the various matters detailed ; 
and yet these were interesting to Supt G., in fact he began tothink 
Mr. Brooks was apretty happy fellow. 

“I know you think they are pretty poor readers,” said Miss C, 

“I do not think they read at all—I don’t think George 
Cody reads; and I think all the time he and the class spend in 
that way is wasted.” 

“ They will learn after awhile, I suppose.” 

“I don’t think they will learn by doing what they have done 
this morning ; I hope you will waste no more of their time in that 
way. That is not reading, nor is it the way they learn to read.” 

“ That is the way it is usually done.” 

“It is the way ‘time is wasted. Suppose now, George had 
been down the street and had been told that Mr. Brooks had 
bought a house and that he came back and told you ; you would 
call that talking. Now intead of going down street he turns to a 
book and gets the information and then tells you, that is reading. 
There is very little difference ; in both cases there is an expres- 
sion of what is in the mind; the difference is in the way the 
knowledge is gained. Did George say to you out of the book 
about Mr. Brooks what he would if he had gained the fact 
down street ?” 

“ Certainly not. I see what you mean.” 

“ Then I will go up stairs again.” This was the beginning of 
new movements in the “ First Primary” of M——. Miss C. now 
began to “kink about teaching; she had up to this time very 
patiently and industriously and conscientiously been following a 
routine. 

¥ 


About People. 


(The teacher should gather together incidents about the lives of noted people, 
living and dead, and use them in connection with the regular lessons in history, 
literature, etc. plan is to arrange a set of large envelopes alphabet- 
ically to hold such cuttings.) 


O. W. Ho_mes.—The “ Autocrat” was in a Boston book- 
store one day, when a woman came in to purchase a book for a 
holiday present. One of the first volumes shown her was “ The 
Last Leaf,” a poem which Dr. Holmes prizes as one of his dear- 
est. “ Who is this by?” asked the customer. “Dr. Holmes.” 
“ The pictures are very nice. Did he draw them?” “Oh, no; 
he wrote the poetry.” “The poetry! Is that all?” The clerk 
looked at the doctor, who had overheard the dialogue and was 
enjoying a quiet giggle. When the lady went out the doctor re- 
peated very comically, ‘‘ The poetry! Is that all?” 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—When Abraham Lincoln was about 
eighteen years old, Re made a little flat boat, just large h to 
hold himself and a couple of barrels that held the produce raised 
by the family. He was bound for New Orleans, where he hoped 
to find a market for his wares. There were no wharves on the 
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western rivers, and when passengers wished to board a steamer, 
a had to be taken out in a boat. As young Lincoln stood 
looking at his new flat boat, two strangers came up to him, and 
asked him to take them out in his boat to the steamer, which 
was then coming down the river. “Certainly,” said Lincoln, 
a to make a littie money, and supposing that they would give 

im a few “bits.” To his surprise they threw him two silver 
half dollars, which was the first money he had ever earned in his 
life. After he was president he used to enjoy telling this story. 
He said that the world seemed wider after that incident, and that 
he was more confident and hopeful. 

MOZART.—A musician and his family were sailing down the 
Danube. At night they stopped at a cloister, and the father took 
his little six-year-old son into the chapel to see the organ. It 
was the first large organ the child had ever seen, and he was de- 
a “Father, please let me play,” he asked. So the father 
filled the bellows, and the tiny organist stood upon the pedals. 
The beautiful music sounded through the old church, and the 
monks rushed in to see who was playing the great instrument 
with such power. When they looked up in the organ loft, they 
could see no organist. They were frightened, and said, “It is a 
miracle!” Then some of the boldest of the monks mounted the 
stairs, and saw the child treading from pedal to pedal, stretching 
up his tiny hand to clutch the keys, and drawing out that wonder- 
ful music. The name of that boy was John Wolfgang Mozart. 


* 
Fractions, 


CHANGING OF FORMS,.—I bring in my hand a piece of putty 
or clay, and show that it may be the same piece of putty, but be 
in different shapes. (No, it is o¢ enough to /e// the pupils this.) 
Now if it be a class of boys who are mainly new to fractions, I 
draw a dozen circles a foot in diameter on the blackboard. Be 
sure to have the class draw some on their slates. (A neat way 
is to have each one provided with a circle made of card-board 
about two inches in diameter to draw such circles with. 

Dividing the circle on the blackboard into halves, the teacher 
represents one with the figures }. Dividing one of the halves 
into two equal parts, he says, “Make a statement of some fact 
about these fractions.” 

They reply, “One-half is equal to two-fourths.” The teacher 
hire this in figures, and so goes on and gets statements as to 

» & To etc. 

In a similar way one-third is taken up. 

In a similar way two-thirds are taken up. Then one-fourth, 
two-fourths, three-fourths. 

Then one-fifth, and so on. 

MAKING A TABLE.—The preceding suggestions are for pupils 
new with fractions. There should be no hurry inthe matter. 
Now for hem, and for others who have been on this subject be- 
fore, let the teacher show how their knowledge can be put into a 
compact and systematic form: (into a table) thus: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
2 snake 6 8 fo. 683.lC tS 
I 2 3 4 5 

3 ™ 6 9 2s 6% 

2 4 6 8 I0 

3 s 6 9 1% I5 


Let this table be run up to tenths. It will take several days to 
do it nicely. When it is completed put the best ones on the 
“exhibit screen.” Let these be in pen and ink, and have the 
date, and the name of the pupil. After exhibiting these and 
other things made by pupils, paste them in the “school scrap- 
book.” 


P 
Using the Measure. 


(Report of a lesson given to pupils of a seventh Grade Primary class by Mr. 
A. B. Guilford, principal of grammar school No. 7, Jersey City.) 

What do we call the measure that the grocer uses for corn, 
potatoes, apples, nuts, and such things? (Dry measure.) This 
time we are going to talk about a measure that is used for oil, 
molasses, milk, and other things. What is it called? (Liquid 
measure.) 

How many measures have we here? Point to the largest. 
Point to the smallest. Take the little one and fill it with water. 
Fill the next largest measure using the little one. 

We will call this the second measure. How many little meas- 
ures does it take to fill it? ‘‘ Four little measures fill the second 
measure.” Fill the third measure with the s¢cond. How many 
second measures does it take to fill the third? “ It takes two 


second measures to fill the third. The name of the third is the 
quart measure. What is the name of the second? “It isa pint 
measure.” How many want to know the name, of the little meas- 
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ure? What could we call it? We could call it a “quarter of a 
pint” measure. That would be a good name but they call it a 
gill. Now we havea name for what measure? Let us draw a 
picture of the gill measure. (The slanting sides, handle, and lip 
noted.) Write its name. 

How many gills did you say we put into the pint measure? 
Draw the pint measure. How much does the gill measure hold ? 
What will you write below the pint measure? (1 pint, 4 gills.) 

How did we fill the quart measure? “ We filled it with two 

ints.” Draw apicture of the quart measure. How much does 
it hold? How many pints? How many gills could you put in 
it? Write its name below the picture. 

Take the largest measure. Fill it with the quart measure. 
Count. What has he put in there? (4 quarts.) What is the 
name of this measure? “It is a gallon measure.” Draw the 
picture. (1 gallon, 4 quarts, etc., given by different pupils.) 

What are these measures made of? What are the measures 
used in dry measure made of ? Tell me something we put in the 
tin measures. (Oil, molasses, vinegar, milk, cider.) All of these 
things that you can pour are called liquids. Then this is called 
what measure?) Write on your slates liquid measure as I do on 
the blackboard. 

(blackboard outline) 
gills make pint 
pints made quart 
quarts make gallon 
gallons make barrel. 

Who will tell me what to write here? (Number of gills in a 
pint.) What shall I write here? (2 pints make—) I am going 
to leave two places in this one for you to fill. (4 quarts make 1 
gallon.) 

Now I am goingto tell you of a large measure that it takes 
thirty-two gallons to fill. It looks like this (drawing picture). 
What is the name of this? (Barrel.) Then what shall I write ? 
(32 gallons make 1 barrel.) 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 
Mary had a little measure that held one quarter of a pint. 
What was the name of this little measure? She had to use this 
little measure how many times to make the pint measure one-half 


full? Then two gills make how much? How many gills does it 
take to make one pint? 


¥ 
Effects of Alcohol on the Body. IV. 


By RUTH E, LANDER, Brookline, Mass. 
DIGESTION. 


The changing of solid food into a liquid form is called the pro- 
cess of digestion. 

Digestion takes place in the alimentary canal. ‘The canal is a 
long tube, five or six times the length of the body. It begins with 
the mouth, and ends with the large intestine. In form irregular ; 


_largest at the stomach. 


Exp. 1. To show effect produced by alcohol on lining mem- 
brane of canal. (a) Hold some alcohol in the mouth for a short 
time. Direct action : inflammation of the lining membrane. Im- 
mediate result : increased flow of the saliva. Infer what alcohol 
will do to lining membrane of the stomach. (4) Examine the 
mouth by the aid of a mirror for changes produced in the lining 
in color, blood-vesscls, texture, etc. Result of continued use : 
chronic irritation of the lining, weakening of the saliva by contin- 
ued stimulation. 

The greater part of the food digested in the stomach, viz., al- 
buminous. 

Agents that assist in digestion in the stomach: 
and heat. 

Foods digest at a temperature of 110° Fahr. Principal parts of 
gastric juice—pepsin and acid. Nature of pepsin—asolvent. Use 
of acid—assists pepsin. 

Exp. II. Place a teaspoonful of powdered pepsin in a saucer; 
cover with alcohol. Observe: Alcohol dissolves pepsin. The 
greater solvent, pepsin, unable to act when acted upon by alcohol. 
Infer: Coagulates the pepsin of the gastric juice. Result: in- 
digestion of the food and impoverishment of the blood. 

Exp. III. To produce artificial digestion of the stomach. Ap- 
paratus necessary pepsin, acid, albuminous food, heat, test tube. 
Into a test tube put half the “white ofan egg” slightly beaten 
or broken (as it would naturally be in passing to the stomach). 
Add a teaspoonful of glycerine extract B row and a few drops 
of acetic acid. Immerse in a glass of water heated to a tempera- 
ture of 110° Fahr. 

N. B.—Be sure and keep at an even temperature. 
purpose a“ dairy thermometer” is recommended. 

Exp. V. Prepare a glass of egg-nog. Tell its use. Add to it 
a tablespoonful of any kind of distilled liquor. Allow it to stand 
for half an hour. Notice-condition. Infer what the alcohol has 
done to the egg, and whether the liquor aids or assists the diges- 
tion in this case, 


gastric juice 


For this 
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Supplementary. 


Washington Birthday Exercise. 


By LizziE M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 


Together — 
6. a long and weary way, 
We who greet you’ve come to-day ; 
And from out the smiles and tears 
That make up the silent years 





We have culled one honored name. 
Tis to keep alive his fame, 

From the past we have been sent 
Here to build a monument. 








Would you know our names? Behold! 
They are writ in lines of gold, 
And we'll place them one by one 


A 
S 
H 
| 
N On this structure, that when done, 
G 
T 
O 





On it you may plainly see 
Who first gave us /zerty. 





ist. Child — 
He who buildeth to endure, 
Makes the whole foundation sure; 
So, this block I'll put in place, 
With an N upon its face. 








2nd. Child.— 
Here you see my offering, 
This the second stone I bring, 
N Now I'll place it here, and lo! 
On it, see the letter O, 




















3rd. Child — , 
Block by block this shaft we'll rear, 
Till the whole name doth appear. 
This, the third stone, as you see, 
Bears upon its side a T. 


4th. Child.— 
As one to some olden shrine, 
I come with this block of mine. 
Look upon its face with me, 
There you'll find the letter G. 


5th. Child. — 
I am next, and take my stand 
Fifth one of this little band; 
Here my block I'll place, and then, 
All can see the letter N. 


6th Child. — 
Higher yet with every one, 
Ere this column shall be done, 
Like a bird twill reach the sky. 
My block bears the letter I. 

7th. Child. — 
Bring to me the next stone, now, 
Place it here, and you'll avow, 
That no fairer shall appear ; 
Letter H is graven here. 


8th. Child. — 


Upward still without a fear, 
Climbs this structure that we rear ; 
May its walls for aye abide. 


? S is written on this side. 


9th. Child. — 


Straightway I’ll fall into line, 
Ne’er a fairer stone than mine, 
"Mong them all is seen to-day ; 
See ! it bears the letter A. 


10th, Child.— 


So we'll make our column strong 
Here the capstone doth belong; 
This I'll put in place, then view, 
On its face a W. 


All.— 


Just ten massive blocks are we, 
Chiseled for eternity ; 

Quarried from the mines of truth, 
Wearing aye, a deathless youth ; 
Building here so strong and sure 
Structure that shall e’er endure ; 

Block by block and one by one, 

We mas | the name of WASHINGTON, 


A Queer Girl, 


— eee fora snowy day. The girl should be dressed in hat, cloak, and 
muff, 


What was that, mother,—* think I better not go”? 
Why, mother, the fun of the winter’s the snow,— 
I like to be out in a regular blow! 


I don’t mean the cold snow that glistening lies 
And sparkles, and dazzles, and puts out your eyes,— 
Though I rather like skating, neath evening skies, 


When the ice is like steel in the dark blue air, 
And that marble glisten is everywhere, 
The moon riding high,—but, mother, I’d not dare 


Face a great, white winter midnight all alone! 
I'd as soon see a ghost, if the truth were known,— 
Yes, I do drop my curtains at night, 1 own. 


But, mother, a nice, honest snowstorm dike this, — 
Why, it’s just jolly ! there, please give me a kiss. 
I'll wrap me up warm and the walk will be bliss. 


No, I shan’t get wet. This is snow ; snow is dry. 
See! feathers! they float up so soft and so high, 
O, don’t they whirl though when the wind whistles by ! 


I just like a frolic in the falling snow! 
I just like to put on my things and to go! 
And I ws the wind then to rise up and blow! 


It’s nothing at all but the jolliest joke 


When a girl’s ee up in her waterproof cloak,— 
I just brace myself like a tough little oak. 


Do you know, I think when I’m a woman grown 
I'll be one of those women standing alone 
All joyously doing a work of my own? 


“I’m such a queer child?” Mother, dear, if it’s wrong 
I’m sorry. Kiss me now—lI shan’t be gone long. 
O snowflakes, O storm wind, I feel like a song! 
—Ella Farman, in Wide Awake. 


¥ 
The Three Little Dogs, 


(Recitation for a primary pupil.) 


Three little dogs were talking, 

As they trotted along the road ; 

And the subject of speech, 

With all and with each, 

Was what bad folks there were abroad. 


Said the first: “You would hardly believe it, 
But I can assure you it’s true— 

A man with a pail 

Threw suds on my tail! 

Now I think that’s cruel, don’t you?” 


Said the second: “That's very atrocious ; 
But a worse thing happened to me; 

A boy with a stone 

Almost broke my back-bone! 

Now what think you of ¢at?” said he. 


Said the third: ‘‘ My fate was the hardest, 

And I can prove it just now; 

A man knocked me flat, 

When I looked at a cat; 

Wasn't that too bad? Bow-wow !”"—Selected. 


Da 


Success or Failure, 
(Recitation for a boy in grammar grade.) 


Enthusiasm, with work, common sense, and perseverance, is 
itself a success. Indifference, even if accompanied by the high- 
est advantages and the very best opportunities, means failure 
every time. “The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,” as illustrated in the cases of the hare and the tor- 
toise, David and Goliath. ‘Straws show which way the wind 
blows,” and the boy who “comes slowly creeping into school, 
half an hour too late,” bent only on passing away the hours and 
having a good time, will be preéminently fitted, later in life, to 
become a candidate for a low place in life, and 40 stay there. 
On the other hand, the enthusiastic student may so train his 
brain and body now, that the future will find him on the ladder of 
success ; and ”o matter where he starts from, he will “ mount to 
its summit, round by round,” 
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The Examination. 


(The school board may consist of two or three persons ; they have spectacles 
on, sit behind a table, and look extremely dignified. The applicant fora certifi- 
cate is to personate an Irishman, and a comical one. He has ona battered silk 
hat, carries a bundle tied in a red silk hankerchief, and a big crooked cane, wears a 
Prince Albert coat buttoned with one button. Most of his action is toward the 
audience ; he must seem to take the audience into his confidence, and talk to 
them with his hand up to his mouth to prevent the examiners from hearing. 
The whole effect turns on this by-play to the audience; toward the school- 
board he must be very obsequious.) 


Applicant (outstde). And it’s about here the gentlemen are that 
are to examine me. (Puts down bundle, takes off hat, smooths 
his hair, and knocks.) 

Board, Comein. (He enters.) Are you looking for the school- 
board of Edgetown ? 

A. 1 am that same and much luck to your honors. 

B. Are you a teacher? 

A, It’s but little teaching I’ve done as yet. (Aside with agrin to 
the audience,—But it’s a good deal I'll do if I only get the hence.) 

B. You will have to pass an examination, I suppose you know. 

A. And what miay it be about, your honors? (Aszde.—lI'll ex- 
amine him a little, you see.) Is it in philosophy, mathematics, 
history, or astronomy ? 

B. Well, let us begin with astronomy, ¢ 

A. (Astde—Oh, murder! He’s taking me at my word.) And 
what part of astronomy will it be—the planets, the eclipses, or 
the stars? (Grins to audience.) 

B. Can you explain the sun’s motion around the earth ? 

A. I could, but I’m not dead sure you would understand me 
or not. 

B. Well, go on and try, and we'll see. 

A. (Aside.—There’s nothing like “pitching in,” as one may say, 
and make them believe you know all about it. (Taking up his 
cane and holding it perpendicularly.) We'll take that for the 
straight line of the earth’s equator. (4s/de.—How’s that for as- 
tronemy? My stick is not as straight as it was; I bent it the 
other day in an argument with a man.) 

B. Well, go on. 

A. Well, now, the sun rises in the east ; you'll not deny that. 

B. Very good; go on. 

A. Well then he—he rises inthe mornin’. (Aszde.—Sometimes 
he rises a good deal too early.) And whenhe gets up, he darts 
his rosy beams, and thus the morning gleams. (Aszde.—Do you 
mind my poetry?) And he keeps on rising higher and higher till 
at last he reaches his meridian. 

B. What do you mean by meridian ? 

A. Sure, that is the Latin for dinner time. 

&. You understand Latin then ? 

A. Not as well as your honors, (Aszde.—That will please them; 
see if it don’t.) 

B. (Smiling.) You may proceed. 

A. Well, the glorious sun then begins to descend; lower and 
lower he goes and finally he sinks to rest, in the distant west. 
(Aséde.—Oh, ‘begorra there’s more poetry ; 1 feel it croppin’ out 
all over me.) 

B. Well? 

A, And isn’t that enough ? 

B. Why, you haven’t got done with him yet ? : 

A. (Wrathy.) Done with him! What more can I do with him? 
Haven't I showed you how he goes from the east to the west ? 

&. But the sun has got to be in the east the next morning to 
rise ; how does he get there ? 

A. (Aside.—But wasn’t I near showing my ignorance ?) You’re 
quite right, your honors. (Aszde.—But it’s all wrong for me.) 1 
thought any man knew— 

B. Knows what ? 

A. Why, it’s the simplest thing in the world. No one just 
knows what happens in the night time, for every honest man is in 
bed and asleep. Either there’s a whole lot of suns and they rise 
one after another. (Aszde.—Oh, begorra, now what'll they say to 
that !); or else, when it is all quiet the sun slips back in the dark 
when no one sees him. 

B. Which opinion do you hold to? 

A. Oh, your honors, I’d let every man choose to suit himself! 
(Astde.—-They don’t like my astronomy,but I'll suit them on some- 
thing else.) 

B. Well, now, we'll try you in orthography. 

A. Inorthography? (Aséde.—Oh, begorra, now it’s coming 
hard!) But that was not pursued in any school in Ireland that | 
was in. 

B. What, no spelling ? at 

A. (Aside.—Oh, its spelling they call pen ay in this coun- 
try, is it?) Sure, they spelt the first day and the last day and all 
the days. 

B. Spell molasses. » 

A. (Aside.—That on buckwheat cakes in the morning is a good 
wordto hear. Ican spell it with my knife and fork easy enough— 
molasses, m-o-l-a-s-i-s. (Aside-—-That doesn’t seem to hit.) But 
—_ are other ways that are just as good, and a great many of 
them. 

B. Spell pudding, 
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A. Is it plum pudding or English pudding. (As#de.—Another 
hard one for me.) 

B. Just pudding. 

A. (Aside,—Well, here goes, but I’m mighty aftaid I’ll miss the 
mark. But if they'd sit it down before me and I have a knife and 
fork I could do as well as the best of them.) P-u-d-i-n. (Aside.— 
But I know by the looks of the big one behind the table that I’ve 
not done it right.) I’m not handy, your honors, with spelling. I’ll 
admit, it’s my weak point. But as for keeping order (swings his 
cane) there’s no one can beat Patrick O’Callighan ; try me and see. 

B. (After whispering together.) The board cannot grant you a 
certificate. 

A. (Astde.—Bad luck to them examiners ; they know too much 
altogether, but it’s lucky for the boys they don’t get me for a 
teacher. Swings cane and puts bundle on it and oaeeee 

B. There being no other applicants, the board stands adjourned. 


¥ 
Children of the Year, 


(Twelve children may give the following recitation. They should stand in 
a semicircle, and, in turn, step to the center to recite. Each may hold some 
symbol of the month he represents—April, a bunch ot violets; June, a scythe 
July, an ear ot corn, etc.) 

January, worn and gray, 

Like an old pilgrim by the way, 

Watches the snow, and shivering, sighs, 

As the wild curlew round him flies; 

Or, huddled underneath a thorn, 

Sits praying for the lingering morn. 


February, bluff and bold, 

O’er furrows striding, scorns the cold; 
And with horses, two abreast, 

Makes the keen plow do its best. 


Rough March comes blustering down the road, 
In his wrath-hand the oxen’s goad ; 

Or, with a rough and angry haste, 

Scatters the seed o’er the dark waste. 


April, a child, half tears, half smiles, 
Trips full of little playful wiles ; 

And, laughing ’neath her rainbow hood, 
Seek the wild violet in the wood. 


May, the bright maiden, singing goes, 

Each day from early morn to evening’s close. 
Watching the lambs leap in the dell, 
List’ning to the simple village bell. 


June, with the mower’s scarlet face, 
Moves over the clover field apace, 

And fast his crescent scythe sweeps on 
O’er spots from whence the lark has flown. 


July, the farmer, happy fellow, 
Laughs to see the corn grow yellow ; 
The heavy grain he tosses up 

From his right hand as from a cup. 


August, the reaper, cleaves his way 
Through golden waves at break of day ; 
Or, on his wagon piled with corn, 

At sunset, home is proudly borne. 


September, with his baying hound, 
Leaps fence and pale at every bound ; 
And casts into the wind in scorn 

All cares and danger from his horn. 


October comes, a woodman old, 

Fenced with tough leather from the cold; sa 
Round swings his sturdy ax, and lo! 

A fir-branch falls at every blow. 


November cowers before the flame, 
Bleared crone, forgetting her own name; 
Watches the blue smoke curling rise, 
And broods upon old memories. 


December, fat and rosy, strides, 

His old heart warm, well clothed his sides, 
With kindly word for young and old, 

The cheerier for the bracing cold ; 
Laughing a welcome, open flings 

His doors, and as he does it sings. 


¥ 


“ Well, Effie, I see you have a dollar. What are you going to 
do with it?” 

“ I’m going to thpend it on a naughty little heathen girl, I know.” 

** Indeed, who is she?” 

“Me.” —Ex. 


— Selected. 
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The Educational Field. 





Emerson Eldridge White. 


Dr. White has long been identified with public education. He 
was born in Mantua, Ohio, and spent his boyhood on a farm. His 
struggle for an education began early, and continued for many 


years, as he had determined to go to college. His first teaching 
was done to earn money to carry out his intentions of completing 
a course in college, his original aim being to pursue the practice 
of law. Becoming, however, principal of one of the Cleveland 
grammar schools in 1851 he was led to study education with 
thoroughness in order to perform properly and successfully the 
duties devolving on him ; this led to his appointment as principal 
of the central high school. 

_ Some years were spent here ; being then chosen to the super- 
intendency of the schools of Portsmouth, Ohio, he found an oppor- 
tunity to introduce many improvements that were much in ad- 
vance of the methods employed in those days. In 1861 he pur- 
chased the Ohzo Educational Journal and conducted it with suc- 
cess and ability for fifteen years ; it held a high rank, having for 
its aim the diffusion of just ideas concerning public education. 

In 1863 Mr. White was appointed state commissioner of 
schools in Ohio and held the office for three years. He brought 
forward a number of very important measures, among these a law 
establishing teachers’ institutes, a law creating the state board of 
examiners of teachers, a law requiring all teachers to possess some 
knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching; he strongly 
urged the establishment of normal schools by the state, making a 
special report on this subject to the legislature. 

In 1876 he was invited to the presidency of Purdue university 
at Lafayette, Indiana, giving seven years of incessant labor to or- 
ganizing this new institution. 
well patronized under his direction ; it won the high standing it 
has since maintained among the colleges of the West. 

This field he left, in 1883, to settle in Cincinnati to engage in 
literary work which was accumulating around him. After a 
short period (’86) he was elected superintendent of the city 
schools and held the post for three years. During this time 
he was active in endeavoring to effect needed reforms. A law 
was passed by the legislature giving him the sole power of ap- 
pointment of teachers ; a new departure for Cincinnati. 

Dr. White has since been engaged in literary work and in lec- 
turing. Asa speaker before gatherings of teachers or popular 
audiences he stands first among all drawn from the ranks of our 
educators. 

His platform lectures have won him a wide reputation. The 
most noted of these,“ The Duty of the Hour,” “Character,” 
“The Ladder of Success,” have delighted large audiences. He 
is often called the “ Western Phillips.” 

His comprehension of educational subjects has made him 
prominent at conventions where educational themes were consid- 
ered. He has been president of the Ohio and National Educa- 
tional Associations and of the National Council of Education. 

He has written several text-books, those on arithmetic being 
the most prominent ; also “Elements of Pedagogy” to be fol- 
lowed by “School Management.” The monograph published by 
the Bureau of Education on “ Promotions and Examinations in 
Graded Schools ” has aided very much in the movement to abol- 
ish promotion on examinations. 

In 1876 the University of Indiana, at Bloomington, conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. His residence is in 
Columbus, Ohio. 





The number of pupils in the public schools of Pennsylvania in 
1892 was 977,528, the number of teachers 23,436. 
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47 
Department of Superintendence, 


This department of the N. E. A., will hold its annual meeting 
at Boston, February 21-22-23. Theleading papers and addresses 
that will be presented are as follows: “What do School 
Statistics Teach in Respect to the Moral Influence of Education ?” 
William T: Harris, U. S. commissioner of education; “ Plans of 
Organization for School Purposes in large Cities,” Supt. Andrew 
S. Draper, Cleveland, Ohio; “ The Grading of Country Schools,” 
Henry Sabin, editor of Iowa School Journal ; “ The Graded Sys- 
tem of the Rural Schools of New Jersey,” Supt. Addison B. Po- 
land, N, J.; “The Supervision of City Schools,” Supt. William 
H. Maxwell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “The Supervision of Country 
Schools,” Supt. D. J. Walker, Jr., Pa.; “ The Reconstruction of 
the Grammar School Course,” Supt. Charles B. Gilbert, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; “ The eee Experiment,” Supt. Francis Cogswell, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; “‘ The Scholastic and Professional Training of 
Teachers, (4.) “‘ Sources of Supply of Teachers in City Schools,” 
Supt. Aaron Gove, Denver, Col.; (4.) “ What can be done to In- 
crease the Efficiency of Teachers in Actual Service?” Supt. 
Thomas M. Balliet, — Mass. ; (c.) ‘“‘ What Shall be done 
with Non-Progressive or Retrogressive Teachers?” Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.; ‘“ The Comparative Merits of 
Literature and History for Moral Culture,” (@.) “The Value of 
Literature for Moral Culture,” Pres. Charles De Garmo, Swarth- 
more college, Pa.; (4) “The Value of History for Moral Cul- 
ture,” Prof. Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr college, Pa. ; “ The 
Study of English in Public Schools,” Supt. Albert P. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; “ Wood-work in Grammar Schools,” Supt. 
Virgil G. Curtis, New Haven, Conn.; “Examinations and Pro- 
motions in Elementary Schools,” Supt. Oscar H: Cooper, Gal- 
veston, Texas; “University Extension in its Relation to Public 
Education,” W: Hudson Shaw, Balliol college, Oxford, England. 

Prominent educators will participate in the general discussion 
of the papers: The motto of the meeting will be—‘“ Short Papers 
and Full Discussiens: 

These features will make the meeting one of the most inter- 
esting ever held by the department. The indications are that 
there will be a numerous attendance of educators. 


Indiana. 


The State Teachers’ Association of this state met at Indianap- 
olis, Dec. 28-29, Vice-President H.W. Monical presiding. Supt. 
4. a of Richmond, the incoming president of the asso- 
ciation, delivered the opening address. 

Prof. Alexander Smith, of Wabash college, read a paper on 
“Education and Heredity.” He advocated the theory that the 
mind of a child should be trained or educated along its natural 
bent, and said that too little zeal was devoted to finding out 
what that bent was. Prof. Smith would have each child receive 
the stamp of the nation to which it belonged. He thought that 
the education adapted to a French child would not be the best 
for an American, nor that a German child should be taught as is 
the English child. In conclusion, he stated that, since each lan- 
guage was the autobiography of a race, it should, in connection 
with history, form the chief study. 

Supt. J. F. Scull, of Rochester, spoke on “ The Relation of 
School to Good Citizenship.” ‘Scholarship vs. Professional 
Training ” was the subject of a paper read by C. A. Waldo, of De 
Pauw. 

Supt. Draper, Cleveland, O., delivered an address on “ The 
Public Schools and Real Life.” 

Wilbur A. Fisk, Richmond, read a paper on “ To what Ex- 
tent should the Inductite Method be Followed in Teaching 
Science in the High School?” 

F. Featheringill spoke on “ What should be the Preparation on 
the part of the Pupil for Efficient High School Work ?” 

Prof. W. E. Henry read a paper on “ English Literature in 
Commissioned High Schools.” 

Supt. C. F. Patterson, of Johnson county, described the meth- 
ods of securing teachers for the district schools in a paper on 
“ Licensing Teachers.” He said that too high a standard of ed- 
ucational excellence was required in place of the actual fitness to 
teach. Teachers might be earnest and enthusiastic, but earn- 
estness and enthusiasm, he claimed, did not constitute the bed- 
rock principles of pedagogy any more then they were qualifica- 
tions for making good physicians and lawyers. 

Supt. F. A. Mott, of Wayne county, urged upon the superin- 
tendents the importance of using their utmost effort to have 
schools under their control prepare exhibits that would clearly 
illustrate the work done in them. 

Pres. W. W. Parsons, of the state normal school, read a 
paper on “ Present Tendencies in Education.” 

of, W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, spoke on “ A Plea for In- 
dustrial Training in Public Schools.” 

The* association heartily indorsed a resolution offered by Mr. 
Hamilton to express to President-elect Cleaveland as their wish 
that Dr. Harris, U. S. commissiener of education, be retained 


in his present position. 
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J. R. Starkey, of Martinsville, read a paper on “Should we 
have free text-books ?”’ that was listened to with interest. 


Illinois, 


George R. Shawan, of Champaign, made the first address, sub- 
ject, “ Moral Training.” 

Whether mental power rather than knowledge should be aimed 
at by the teacher, was discussed by W. T. Gooden, of Pana, af- 
firmatively and J. W. Hays, of Urbana, negatively. 

“ Instruction in History” was discussed by Prof. Updike on the 
“Aims ;” Miss Emily Rice spoke on “Subject Matter ;”" Prof. Mc- 
Cormick on “ Methods.” 

Mary E. Burt, of Chicago, read a paper on “ The Positive and 
the Negative,” which attracted much attention from the listeners. 

History must first be taught in story-form; to be a good 
teacher of history one must be a good story-teller. Then they 
learn to read history, to know more about the characters intro- 
duced. Many of the Bible stories are useful as foundations; the 

reat purpose is to arouse curiosity and increase the desire to 

now more. This is the first stage. The second is the accumu- 
lation and organization of materials. The third stage looks at 
matters somewhat philosophically—at causes. 

Principal Charles H. French referred in eloquent terms to Supt. 
Howland, lately deceased. 

State Supt. Raab discussed “ School Libraries ;” several county 
superintendents showed much interest in this matter; Messrs. 
Fitzer, Lackey, Rice, and others. A resolution asking that Com. 
Harris be retained in office was passed. 

“How to Interest the People” was discussed by J. E. W. Morgan. 


Youth’s World Congress.. 


A special committee of the World’s Congress Auxiliary is 
sending out a carefully prepared address to all state superinten- 
dents, ministers of education of all nations, and to all American 
consuls, urging their codperation to the end that delegates, may 
be selected to the ‘‘ Youth’s World Congress.” This congress is 
to be held at Chicago in connection with the educational con- 
gress proposed for July. The brightest and most promising 
youth of all countries are to be drawn together. As an appro- 
ptiate means of selecting delegates the committee of organiza- 
tion suggests some convenient tests in scholarship, essays, and 
declamations. The best productions may be presented at the 
congress. 

Each grammar and high school of Chicago will be represented ; 
the former appointing one delegate, the latter two. The pupils 
have been invited to prepare essays on subjects, such as: “ The 
Life of Columbus,” ‘‘ The Discovery of America,” “ Four Hun- 
dred Years of American Civilization.” The pupil presenting the 
best work will receive the credentials as the regularly appointed 
delegate. 

The delegates to the proposed congress, for the United States, 
are to be selected without regard to sex, from the actual stu- 
dents in the schools, and will include none under thirteen, nor 
over t venty years of age. 


The Educational Exhibit at the Columbian exposition will be 
in the south gallery of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts build- 
ing. The space assigned to it amounts to 175,000 sq. ft. Ac- 
cording to the Chicago Hera/d, each state will receive a defi- 
nite amount of space for its public school exhibit. 

Complaint has been made in different cities that the drawing 
pencils furnished to children are distributed promiscuously. As 
the children often put pencils in their mouths, there is danger of 
infection owing to the prevalence of diphtheria and other conta- 
gious diseases. 





_ More than 65 per cent. of the entire number of school teachers 
in the United States are women. 





The following is the program for an institute to be held at the 
Saylor school house, Conemaugh township, Somerset county, Pa., 
January 14, 1893: 

“How to Secure the Attention of an Uninterested Child,” J. J. Forest; 
** How Much Assistance Should a Teacher Give a i ?” Harvey Livingston; 
“* How to Create a Taste for Good Literature.’? Ed. Border ; ** What Branches 
are Most Neglected in our School and How May They Be Made [Interesting ?*’ 
J. S. Zimmerman ; * How +o Stimulate Se my .” J.C. Neff; essay, H, A. 
Walker ; oration, J). J. Stahl; ‘* Moral Training,” U. D. Miller; School Disci- 
pline,” S.D. Yoder ; ** The Thought Element,”’ M H. Meyers; “* The Process of 
Hearin .”’ A. L. Yoder ; ** How Can We Best Get Pupils to Express What They 
Know ?” S. G, Shetler ; * Resolved, That a Man of Thought is Greater Than a 
Man of Action ; affirmative, U. D. Miller and A. L. Yoder; negative, H. A. 
Livingston and M. H. Myers. 





Wilbur J. Rockwood recently read a paper at the Lynn Cur- 
rent Topics conference. He said : 


“* Ever, superintendent knows that it takes more pedagogic ability to teach 
in a primary than in a high grade ; and yet, the time is not quite passed when it 
is the common opinion that any one, without training or education, can teach a 
primary school, and salaries are too often based aon this false conception. 
All teaching need not necessarily be deep, but all teaching, even primary 
teaching, let us say, should be founded upon depth.” 
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The Maine Pedagogical Society. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the M. P. S. was held at 
Lewiston, Dec. 29-30, Pres. Albert F. Richardson, of the Castine 
normal school, in the chair. 

Mayor Newell, of Lewiston, who once was a school teacher, 
welcomed the society, He spoke on the public school system as 
it appears to the people, who are chiefly interested in results as 
measured by their influence upon the intelligence, morals, .and 
prosperity of society. . 

Daniel E. Owen, of Thornton academy, read a paper on 
“What boys and girls are reading :” 

“Girls and boys do not like long stories ; they do not like distinctly moral 
stories; they don’t like goody goody books; they like books with a purpose ; 
they want plenty of pictures.” 

John W. Mitchell,.of Rockland, read a paper on “ Importance 
of the Grammar Grade.” 

Prof. Moody, Auburn, urged that entrance to college should be 
made more easy. 

Pres. Whitman, of Colby, delivered an address on “ Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics in Secondary Education.” 

Charles F. Warner, of the Cambridge, Mass., manual training 
school, read a valuable paper on “ Manual Training in the Public 
Schools.” He pointed out the essential differences between the 
Russian system and the sloyd, or Swedish, system. A combina- 
tion of these is often desirable, for each includes distinctive merits. 
The Swedish makes the finishing of a useful thing a necessity 
and keeps the article constantly in mind. The Russian aims to 
inculcate elementary processes. 

Henry T. Bailey, Massachusetts state supervisor of drawing, 
spoke on “ Drawing in the Public Schools,” and supplemented 
his remarks by blackboard work. 

Rev. E. M. Smith, of the Maine Wesleyan seminary at Kent’s 
Hill, ina paper on “ Use of Tobacco” declared that teachers 
themselves ought not to use tobacco. 

Director F. N. Whittier, of the Sargent gymnasium, at Bow- 
doin college, gave an interesting talk on “ Physical Training.” 
He advised the employment of special teachers in the instruction, 
the providing of schools with the necessary appliances, and that 
more attention be given the training, especially in the normal 
schools. 

Dr. Hanson, of the classical institute in Waterville, read a 
paper on “‘ Phonetic Teaching of the Alphabet.” 

Other subjects were “ Teaching English,” by Mildred B: Fair- 
field ; “ The Importance of Placing Good Books in the Hands of 
Pupils,” by Prof: Files of Lewiston; ‘“ Professional Reading,” by 
Rev: B. P. Snow; “ The Topical Method of Teaching,” by Pres. 
Hyde, of Bowdoin college; ‘Courses in Literature for Primary 
and Grammar Schools,” by Supt. J. E: Burke, of Waterville ; 
“ Phonetic Teaching of the Alphabet,” by Dr. Hanson, of Bangor ; 
“ The Detroit System,” by Miss Snow, of Bangor; and “ Use of 
Tobacco Among School Boys,” by Rev. E: M. Smith of Kent's 
Hill. 


Kansas. 


Among the papers was one by J. Dietrich, of Emporia, on“ Do 
we Teach Pupils to Study ? Pupils study in many cases without 
idea of logieal arrangement of the subject matter; the teacher 
does not secure the habit of close and logical study. For much 
time is given to storing the mind with facts, and not enough time 
given to development. They should be taught how to do, and be 
given power todo. Pupils are encouraged by both parent and 
teacher to study solely for promotion or with the expectation of 
receiving a diploma. 

Mrs. Memminger, of Topeka, discussed “‘ Teaching Natural His- 
tory to Young Pupils.” The teacher must start him out a veritable 
little discoverer. A great obstacle is the teacher’s own lack of faith 
in his ability to do anything useful or creditable. Time should 
be given: Ist, to the use of objects by which all senses are de- 
veloped. These objects should be selected each one in its turn as 
nature furnishes them. There is an abundance of them in all 
seasons. 

Miss Rena M. Colburn, Beloit, Kansas;discussed “ Chief Diffi- 
culties in Primary Work and How Remedied.” Many petty diffi- 
culties arise from lack of preparation. The teacher makes the 
mistake often made by others, of trying to make that of a person 
for which he was never intended, or can ever be made to be. 
Many a good farmer has mistaken his caliing: Many teachers 
make just such a mistake. It is needful for the teacher to culti- 
vate singleness of aim. It is not the quantity of food eaten that 
gives health and strength, but the quantity digested. So the 
pupil is benefited not so much by what he learns as by what he 
understands. 


Michigan, 
The meeting was large and enthusiastic. Supt. French, of Kala- 
mazoo, presided. The principal subjects were ‘ Science Teach- 


ing” by Prof. A. J. Cook; ‘Personal Culture of the Teacher” by 
Miss Harriet E. Marsh, of Detroit ; “ Physical Training,” by S. O. 
Hartwell, of Kalamazoo; also a lecture by Prof. David Swing, of 
Chicago. 
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Colorado. 


There were many features of extreme interest this year. 
Pres. Search delivered an excellent address on “ The New and 
Old Education.” ‘To-day there stands before us a newer and 
better education, glorious in its fundamental principles remarka- 
ble for the popular favor with which it is received.” 

Mrs Leake, of Florence, read a paper on “‘ Overcoming Indif- 
ference to School,” which suggested some practical remedies. 

Prof. Carter gave some blackboard sketches that pleased 
greatly, and then talked earnestly about drawing. 

State Supt. Coy gave a fine address and introduced his suc- 
cessor, J. F. Murray. 

T. O. Baker gave Dr. Rice of the Forum quite a scorching. 
Mrs. Collins said the teachers must bestir themselves ; they must 
have a professional spirit. E. T. Fisher emphasized this strongly. 

Supt. Gove read a paper on “ Uniformity.” “Shun unifor- 
mity. Look not for it. Strive not to display it in public exami- 
nations. Where you find a school or class uniform in excellent 
attainment if you look back along the trail you will find many 
stragglers have fallen out of the ranks or dropped from the class 
to attain this uniformity.” 

A kindergarten department was formed and Prof. Snyder, of 
Greeley, was chosen president ; this is a new feature. 

A conference of city superintendents discussed ‘‘ Punish- 
ments.” ‘ The teacher who cannot get along without whipping 
had better seek some other means for a livelihood.” On temper- 
ance it was said some teachers said too much; the eyes of the 
children of the non-drinkers were on those of the drinkers. 
Geography, it was thought, was not taught well. 


Minnesota. 


State Supt. Kiehle spoke of the “State Summer Schools,”’ and 
on asking for views of others had many responses. The uniform 
testimony was that they had increased the standard of scholarship 
very much. 

The kindergarten was discussed by Mrs. Mary E. Shepard, of 
Waseca—suggesting the methods and occupations that might be 
used in primary schools ; it was discussed by Miss S. F. Arnold, 
of Minneapolis. Prof. Hyde discussed the “Teaching of History” ; 
he thought pupils might be easily made more familiar with the 
great facts of history. Miss Reid followed with the “ Material 
for History,” an interesting paper. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing the administration of Supt. 
Kiehle, and favoring free text-books and summer schools. 


Wisconsin. 


Inspector Hughes gave an address on “ School-Room Humor” 
—picturing the school as it was forty years ago; President Cooley 
pointed out “Needed Legislation.”” A.W. Rankin pointed out the 
“Evils of Graded Schools.” C. E. Patzer discussed ‘ Summer 
Schools” for Teachers and aroused a deep interest ; it was per 
haps the most interesting of all. 

Pres. Adams, of Wisconsin university, gave an address on ““Ed- 
ucational Solidarity;” it concerned the colleges and universities 
mainly. Prot. Harvey declared the influence of politics on the 
schools was most pernicious. Prof. Gillan proposed that diplo- 
mas from other states be recognized and also a progressive series 
of certificates (as in New York state). 

= ~ decided that pedagogy should be taught in high 
schools. 


Nebraska. 


Prof. J. L. McBryan gave an address on the “ Conflict Between 
Knowledge and Ignorance.” The greatest sign of progress in the 
conflict is the public school. S. A. Beattie declared that we had 
arrived at a point when we could see the pressing need of moral 
education. ; 

Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, gave an address on “ School- 
Room Manners ” that was much admired. 

In the “ Needs of the Country Schools” T. Cone pointed out 
that the first was better teachers, the second better teaching and 
SO on. 


Do you wish to “pitch your own tent” in Chicago, near the 
World’s Fair Grounds? You can do so for $3.00 per week in 
Tent Village, surrounded by a high board fence. Write for par- 
ticulars to Teachers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


The utmost care is used in preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla. It is pure, honest, 


and reliable. 
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Correspondence. 


Dr, Rice and School Reform, 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—The Forum's series of 
articles, professes to present a criticism of our schools for the os- 
tensible purpose ot reforming the evils found in them. Progres- 
sive teachers have read the series, hoping that a valuable ally had 
appeared in the work of making our free public schools better. 
They have been silent until enough of the critic’s methods have been 
revealed to convince them that they must fail to produce any bene- 
ficial result. 


Our teachers are fully aware of the evils existing in our city school 
systems. They know that our system of free schools is in a tran- 
sition stage, and that no system short of absolute perfection can 
be free from certain defects he points out. 


School reform has always been the last resort of the space writer 
for the city paper who hastily summarizes the evils, presents as 
much of proposed reforms as he may have heard, and then compla- 
cently assumes all credit for their suggestion. The spacewriter’s 
criticism our teachers can bear with undiminished faith in the ul- 
timate success of conscientious work. When a great magazine like 
the Forum indulges in the same style without considering the irrep- 
arable injury it does our earnest teachers (Dr. Rice admits there 
are such) and our good schools in the opinion of our people and the 
world at large, a regard for truth and justice compels them to assert 
their dissent from this pessimistic picture of our schools, In the 
January article, Dr. Rice selects one of the 230 New York depart- 
ments with pretended fairness ; one that has been marked excel- 
lent for some years. He would have us infer because this one of 
the 230 schools used obsolete methods that all New York schools 
are bad, their superintendent incompetent, and the school board 
inefficient. Had he made up his mind to write a eulogy of our 
schools, he could with equal truth have taken one good school and 
proved that all New York schools are good, our superintendent an 
educational leader, and our board an aggregation of wisdom and 
genius. : 

Dr. Rice himself explains how this state can exist, when he de- 
clares that 20 superintendents are necessary to do the work now 
done by Mr. Jasper and 7 assistants ; that is he blames Mr. Jasper 
for not doing twice as much work as he himself declares one man 
can do, and caps the climax, when he says that the superintendent 
could not remedy the state of affairs if he would. 


The additions made to the superintendent's staff after his years 
of entreaty, show that New York officials needed no Rice to dis- 
cover that the supervisory staff of 30 years ago is insufficient to- 
day. His recommendations of a division of the city into districts 
has also been anticipated by a plan of our superintendent, which di- 
vides the city into six districts wherein the teachers meet the super- 
intendent's assistants for information and discussion of the best 
methods of presenting the different branches of school-work. He 
deplores the division of responsibility among inspectors, trustees, 
and board ; yet this subject has, for years, occupied the attention 
of committees trying to devise means for redistricting and fixing 
responsibility. A new course of study has been in operation only 
two years. Why, then, does Dr. Rice fail to credit our board for 
their praiseworthy efforts to reform abuses, he, at this late day, has 
just discovered? He laments the long process necessary to remove 
an inefficient teacher or principal. Because Dr. Rice has been able 
to find one efficient principal, must the safeguards that years of 
effort have gradually built round the fixity of tenure of 4000 teach- 
ers be broken down? This proposition of our critic opposes our 
wisest educators who have for years been trying to throw additional 
safeguards about the teacher’s tenure of office, relying upon that 
alone to secure the elevation of the teacher and to make it worth 
while to train himself professionally. The sarcastic tone of these 
articles, alienates the aid of the teachers whose sympathy is necessary 
for the success of any reform orimprovement in our schools, For in- 
stance, he dismisses in six words the methods of the grammar princi- 
pals who do good work and rewards them for their devotion to 
their professicn by refusing the system they have built up, any 
credit ; presumably because it contains good schools where he ex- 
pected to find bad ones. He has done the teachers and school 
officials a grave injustice by failing to incorporate in his articles 
any evidence (and there is abundance) that their system contains 
within itself the genius and professional spirit to carry out the rec- 
ommendations he proposes. Our system is not perfect ; our teach- 
ers are not all progressive; our schools have grave defects, 
but we ask that with the news of these defects our critic give our 
school officers and teachers credit for a desire for reform, of which 
we can offer no better evidence than the fact we adopted most of his 
recommendations years before he proposed them. To the earnest 
teachers and school officers, there is nothing new in Dr. Rice's 
suggestions of evils present or of reforms necessary, They cor- 
dially welcome his aid in making our schools better than they are ; 
but he must excuse us for asking that they be suggestions of re- 
forms that we have not already tried. In closing, we wish to in- 
form him that the method of ridicule he adopts, his unsympathetic 
tone, can only antagonize and alienate the earnest menand women 
through whom and by whom the reforms he at this late day advo- 
cates have been, are being, and will be accomplished. 

Henry G, SCHNEIDER, 
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The Minnesota Educational Association. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 

This body of educational workers held their annual meeting 
at St. Paul, December 27, 8, 9. Besides the general association 
there were sessions of its three departmnets—elementary educa- 
tion, high schools, and superintendents. The program was of 
quite a varied character and suited to the wants of all classes of 
teachers. 

The president of the association is Professor J. T. McCleary, 
late of Mankato state normal school, who was elected to the next 
‘Congress by a majority of more than six thousand votes. He is 
a Republican in politics and is well equipped for the duties of a 
legislator, having made a special study of civics and questions 
appertaining to political economy. His election is a gratifying 
indication that the teacher may, if he will, become a tactor of no 
mean importance in shaping the laws of a free people. Why 
should not the members of this profession become apt and _ wise 
law-makers? Do they not, from the necessities of their position 
as teachers, legislate for the good of the children of to-day, who 
must become the men and women of to-morrow ? 

Among the prominent topics that have engaged attention dur- 
ing this notable meeting may be enumerated, School Discipline ; 
History in Grammar Grades ; History in Colleges ; The Teacher's 
Relation to Politics; Comparison of Aims and Methods in Ele- 
mentary Schools and Colleges; A Common School Curriculum ; 
Science Teaching in Elementary Grades; To what extent may 
Kindergarten Methods and Principles be profitably used in Pri- 
mary Grades? The Minnesota Educational Exhibit of Chicago ; 
Closer Supervision of Rural Schools; Grading of Rural Schools ; 
and Free Text-Books; The Authority and Duties of a County 
Superintendent under the Statutes, by the Attorney General; 
High School Supervision; by President Northrop, of the State uni- 
versity. The testimony was so favorable concerning the experi- 
ment of summer schools inaugurated in this state last year that 
the present legislature is likely to enact a permanent law with 
liberal provisions for their future support. 

A subject of absorbing interest in the educational field is the 
appointment of state superintendent. Hon. D. L. Kiehle, the 
present incumbent, who has ably filled the position for nearly 
twelve years, and his assistant are both candidates and the compe- 
tition between their respective friends is at fever heat. The im- 
préssion seems to be gaining ground that Mr. Kiehle will be his 
own successor. He has made the best superintendent the state 
has ever had in service, and the experience gained will be of in- 
calculable value in the future development of our system of 
schools. Minnesota’s school fund now amounts to between nine 
and ten million dollars, and will doubtless reach not less than 
twenty millions, and the supervision of educational interests de- 
mands, as the executive head of the school department, a man of 
broadest and highest type. WILLIAM F. PHELPS. 





What is the Gouin Method? I have seen something of it in Re- 
view of Reviews and it is highly praised. I do not believe in ‘‘short 
cuts” and patent methods in education, but if a plan has merit 
would like to profit by it. G. W. R. 

Texas. 

The Gouin method is a system of teaching foreign languages 
worked out by Francois Gouin, a French teacher of renown, 
The gist of the method is this: The teacher goes through a 
series of actions that follow one another in logical, natural order, 
joining each time the AArase representing the action in the lan- 
guage known to the child. Then the verds of each sentence are 
repeated, Next the actions are repeated and the corresponding 
Pdrases given in the language to be learned. Then the teacher 
goes through the actions again and again joining each time first 
only the veré to the action, then the corresponding whole senten- 
ces, next the phrases again with particular emphasis on the verb. 
Then the pupils are asked to utter the verbs expressing the ac- 
tions of the teacher in the language to be learned. Finally, the 
children go through the series of actions repeating each time the 
corresponding complete sentences. 





While attending the Christian Endeavor convention in New York 
last summer I saw the obelisk in Central park, and mentioned it to 
my pupils and they have became much interested. (1) Is the in- 
scription in hieroghyphics? (2) Did the Egyptians have an alpha- 
bet? (3) What is the inscription on the obelisk? (4) Who deciph- 
ered it? (5) What is its height ? E. R. Gray. 

Louisville, 

I, 2. The Egyptians began to write with hieroglyphics; then they 
got to using 2,000 signs or more. They had an alphabet, using a 

orm called Hieratic which was easier to write. Then they began 
to use the Demotic about 700 B.C.; it is quite a simple form of letters. 
(3) The inscription is a glorification of Rameses II. There are three 
parts to each inscription on each face, making 12, and in general 
all are the same. ‘“ Behold Pharoah; he is the heavenly Horus, 
the powerful bull, beloved of Ra. He is the king of upper and 
lower Egypt. Rameses II., the sun himself and the child of the 
gods. He is master of the two countries, the sun’s offspring,” etc. 
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It is a deification of Rameses II. This is on the east face. 
Ra is the Sun, the supreme being. Rameses II. was a great con- 
queror about 1300 B. C., Horus was one of the Egyptian deities. 
Pharoah means ruler, like our term president. (4) Several erninent 
scholars. Brughsch is the greatest Egyptologist. The Rosetta 
stone discovered in 1799 contained an inscription in Hierogly- 
phic, Demotic, and Greek; this was the key to all other inscriptions. 
(5) It is 69 feet 6 inches high. 





What states have compulsory school laws, and when were they 
adopted ¢ A. B. 


Massachusetts, 1852 ; Dist. of Columbia, 1864; Vermont, 1867; 
New Hampshire, 1871; Michigan (a), 1871; Washington (b), 
1871; Connecticut, 1872; New Mexico, 1872; Nevada, 1873; 
New York, 1874; Kansas, 1874; California, 1874; Maine, 1875; 
New Jersey, 1875; Wyoming, 1876; Ohio, 1877; Wisconsin, 
1879; Rhode Island, 1883; Illinois, 1883; Dakota, 1883; Mon- 
tana, 1883 ; Minnesota, 1885 ; Nebraska, 1887 ; Idaho, 1887 ; Col- 
orado, 1889; Oregon, 1889; Utah, 1890. 

(a) No law from 188: to 1883. (b) No law from 1873 to 1877. 





What is the fundamental difference between the Russian system 
of manual training and sloyd? Which would you recommend for 
the primary school? FRED. ROTHER. 

Michigan. 

The Swedish is more concrete, the Russian more abstract, 
more systematic, more exacting. The sloyd is better adapted to 
younger pupils, especially from nine to thirteen years of age. In 
the sloyd system the pupils make simple things to begin with— 
household articles, articles for boys’ and girls’ use and the atten- 
tion is kept fixed by these. The Swedish system is largely an- 
alytic. The Russian is synthetic from start to finish. 





Will you kindly inform me what Bishop Berkeley meant when he 
wrote: 
Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already passed, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is his last. 
W, Va. W. R. H. 
The writer does not remember ever to have seen an explanation 
of the lines. His own opinion as to the meaning of Bishop Berke- 
ley’s figure is this: A drama usually consists of five acts ; as, for 
instance, Shakespeare’s tragedies. The poet looks vpon the his- 
tory of the world as a grand drama. The ancient monarchies, as 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, China, etc., might be called the first act. 
When Greece arose another act opened; then Rome played the 
third act, and Europe the fourth. America, as the poet says, is 
playing the fifth. 


New Books. 


A manual tor advanced students in Magnetism and Flectricity 
has been prepared by Arthur William Poyser, M.A. Trinity 
college, Dublin, similar in plan to the same author’s elementary 
book. It has been thrown into the experimental form because 
(1) experimental work, apart from the actual knowledge gained, 
affords a valuable training for the mind and (2) because 
scientific knowledge obtained merely from book-work, with a 
view of passing a particular examination, is almost worse than 
useless, and may defeat the object at which the student is aiming. 
It is for this reason that a series of problems have been made an 
important feature of the work. The student, who is assumed to 
have read the elements of algebea, geometry, and trigonometry, 
is strongly recommended systematically to work these exercises. 
Oi the three hundred and seventeen illustrations, more than two 
hundred are from the author’s own drawings, the remainder hav- 
ing been taken from various works published by the Messrs Long- 
man. One of the most valuable chapters in that relating to the 
practical applications of electricity ; and another important one is 
that relating to recent researches. We believe the book will find 
a ready welcome as an aid to the study of this science in the 
higher schools and colleges. (Longmans, Green & Co., London 
and New York.) 





In Heath’s Modern Language series has been published Aus 
dem Leben eines Taugenichts, by Joseph Freiherr von Eichen- 
dorff, edited, with introduction and notes, by Carl Osthaus, A. M. 
associate professor of German, Indiana university. The biograph- 
ical and critical introduction is brief but admirable, while the 
notes solve all the difficulties that are likely to be met by the 
ordinary student. The story in this volume is a glorification of 
an independent life, and is adapted to advanced high school and 
college reading on account of its smooth and easy style, humor, 
and poetic conception. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 
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The aim of the compiler of the French Reader, Rev. Alphonse 
Dufour, S. J.. professor of the French language and literature at 
Georgetown university, has been to furnish such a collection as 
would afford the teacher an opportunity to select passages for 
reading and translation, parsing and analysis, and models for 
composition, according to the different needs or capacities of the 
pupils or classes ; and, at the same time, to supply the pupil with 
a course of reading, at once attractive and instructive, and cover- 
ing the whole field of French literature. Choice extracts have 
therefore been made from Boileau, Corneille, Lamartine, Bossuet, 
Dumas, Hugo, Thiers, Fenelon, Rousseau, Buffon, Chateaubriand, 
Racine, Moliere, and other noted and elegant writers of the 
French language. Although the earlier selections will be found 
less difficult than those later on, no thorough gradation of the 
selections has been attempted. The biographical and critical 
notes will be df assistance to the pupil and will add much to the 
interest. The book is intended to be used in connection with the 
grammar issued by the same publishers. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
90 cents.) 


_ We are reminded that we are in an age of progress by receiv- 
ing a little volume of 70 pages entitled Cyc/e-/nfantry Drill Regu- 
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lations, prepared by Brig. Gen. Albert Ordway. These regulations 
have been approved by the highest military critics and have 
been subjected to the test of actual use. The book is illustrated 
by numerous diagrams. (Pope Manufacturing Co., Boston.) 


Nineteen lessons in Psychology, by Supt. V. H. Biddison, of 
Marshall county, Kan., have been published in a pamphlet of 
forty-two pages. Finding no psychology adapted in price and plan 
to use in the institute he prepared this little book. He says that 
‘*the course is merely a jointed skeleton of the subject; to it the 
living teacher must add the muscle of application, and the student 
the fat of illustration.” It has been used by the author in his in- 
stitutes, and will doubtless prove useful elsewhere. (People’s Ad- 
vocate Print, Marysville, Kan.) , 


The Elements of Algebra, by George Lilley, Ph. D., LL. D., 
president of Washington state agricultural college and school of 
science, gives the basis of that branch of mathematics in very com- 
pact form. The author has endeavored to impress the resem- 
blance of certain algebraic processes to those of arithemetic. In- 
volution is introduced as an application of multiplication, evolution 
as an application of division, and logarithms as an application of 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION. 





In the list of good resolutions for ’93 why not include health 


betterment ? 


If too thin, too weak or nervous it must be that food assimi- 


lation is wrong. Better appetite and digestion do not alone insure 
increase of flesh. But if both are gained while the system is _re- 
ceiving an abundance of fat-food then results—flesh and strength— 
are quickly noted. A powerful example of how the first two con- 


ditions contribute to a realization of the third is furnished in 


SCOTT’S EMULSION. 


Its effect in Consumption, Scrofula, and other diseases causing rapid loss 
of healthy tissue, has given Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda, marked pre-eminence over all other forms 
of nourishment employed in medical practice. Almost as palatable as milk, 
most persons—even little ones—take it with perfect ease. 





A BOOK ON DEVELOPMENT OF STRENGTH 
AND FORM?— FREE. 
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Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, NEW YORK. 
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exponents, Thoughout the book the student is led to see that one 
subject follows as an application of another subject. Algebraic 
terms and definitions are not introduced until the student is re- 
quired to put them to actual use. Great care has been given to 
the selection and arrangement of numerous examples and problems. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston and Chicago.) 


Superintendent W. H. Schulz, of Sauk county, Wis., has pre- 
pared a book entitled Sczence and Art of Teaching U.S. History. 
His first chapter contains some excellent general directions for the 
teacher, then follows methods, and after that come classified facts 
with questions. In the choice and arrangement of topics the 
author has displayed good judgment, and the methods he recom- 
mends will prove useful. The teacher will find much material of 
we in this little book. (W. R. Purdy, printer, Spring Green, 

is. 


Byron says that authors draw full length pictures of wooings, 
but only make busts of marriages. This rule has been reversed 
in the book we have before us, for it treats wholly of married life, 
the title being One Year; A Tale of Wedlock. \t is translated 
from the Swedish and gives an interesting picture of life in that 
country. The book is No. 3 of the Fair library. The volumes 
are issued monthly for $3.00 a year, or twenty-five cents each. 
(Worthington Co., New York.) 


The Royal Read to Beauty, Health, and a Higher Develop- 
ment, by Carrica Le Favre, is number 12 of the Science of Health 
library. The basis of this royal road is reform in diet and better 
habits of life. The author takes a stand against the extravagant 
meat eating propensities of the American people, and she suggests 
that we will find advantages in living for health which always 
means for beauty, Young people, and especially girls, may learn 
much in regard to their health from its pages. (Fowler & Wells 
Co., 27 East Twenty-first street, New York. 25 cents.) 


The power of poems and songs to inspire patriotism cannot be 
over-estimated. Those that we have read or committed to mem- 
ory in our youth make impressions that cannot be effaced. With 
these ideas uppermost in his mind, Dr. Henry B. Carrington has 
compiled several works consisting largely of poetic selections, 
including the octavo volume we have before us entitled Co/umdzan 
Selections. ‘To make an entirely satisfactory compilation is a 
difficult task, and yet Dr. Carrington has in making this book 
shown rare taste and judgement. It is one that may be read with 
profit in every school, and with interest and pleasure by young 
and old by every fireside. The introductory selections include 
what prominent writers have said of the achievements of Colum- 
bus. Then there are groups of selections relating to the patri- 
otism of our founders, American independence developed, 
memorials of Washington, monumental memorials honored, 
special obligations of Americans; besides patriotic and national 
hymns, songs, and odes, orations and poems concerning the result 
of the great conflict, odes and other productions relating to 
national centennial observances, selectious specially fostering 
patriotism in the schools, and others foreshadowing the future of 
America. The selections, it will be seen, cover a wide field, and 
are among the best of the expressions of our great orators and 
authors. We are particularly struck with the excellence of the 
part containing patriotic and national hymns, songs, and odes. 
This will probably be drawn from more largely than any other for 
school recitation and reading. The volume has a frontispiece por- 
trait of Columbus, besides other illustrations. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 


Literary Notes, 


—D. C. Heath & Co., BosTON, issued early in December 
L’ Oro e L’ Orpello, an Italian Comedy in two acts by T. Gheradi 
del Testa, edited with notes by C. H. Thurber, instructor in Cor- 
nell university. The little comedy possesses characteristics that 
will make it very useful for early reading in Italian. It is light 
panes eee and so easy that comparatively few notes are 
needed. 


— “ Down in Dixie,” the new war-book just issued by D. Loth- 
rop Company, is a vivid and realistic account of life at the front, 
from Bull Run to Appomattox. The author, Stanton P. Allen, 
was a private in a cavalry regiment and saw both the humor and 
pathos of those stirring days and that wild war life. 


——G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons are about to publish, through their sub- 
scription department, the Quadri-Centennial edition of Irving’s 
Columbus. The edition is limited to 401 copies, numbered from 
1492 to 1892 inclusive. It is comprised in three royal quarto vol- 
umes, very fully and effectively illustrated. The binding is an- 
tique vellum. ‘The first number in the series, No. 1492, has been 
reserved for President Harrison, and the set numbered 1892 has 
been reserved for President Cleveland. The price of the remain- 
ing 399 sets is fifty dollars each. 


—-Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, will shortly publish a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Bible Studies: Readings in the Early Books of 
the Old Testament, with Familiar Comment, og in 1878-9.” b 
Henry Ward Beecher ; edited from stenographic notes of T. J. 
Ellinwood, by John R. Howard. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Timgs, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


News Summary. 


JAN. 1.— Many cases of typhus fever in New York. 

JAN. 2.—Death of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the Magazine 
of American History.—Workingmen, incited by anarchists, en- 
gage in riots in Germany. 

JAN. 3.--Hannibal Price, minister to the U. S. from Haiti, dies 
in Brooklyn. 


JAN. 4.—The agent of Baron Hirsch makes arrangements for 
the emigration of 6,000 Jews from the Crimea. 

JAN. 5.—A bill introduced into Congress to relieve American 
wood engravings of duties.-Death of Carlo Alberto Cappa, leader 
of the Seventh regiment band, in New York. 

JAN. 6.—The Brazilian government denies that a treaty of alli- 
ance with Chile had been signed. 


JAN. 7.--Death of Abel A. Low, father of Seth Low, in Brooklyn, 
es A 





GUARDING THE MEXICAN BORDER.—The war department of the 
United States has decided to put up a flying telegraph from Fort 
McIntosh, Tex., in order to insure prompt messages from any 
point where the Mexican revolutionists may collect. 





RUSKIN’s WORK ENDED.—John Ruskin, the celebrated writer 
on art, is so affected by disease of the brain that he will never be 
able to do any more literary work. 





RussIA’s RAILWAY SysTEM.—The Russian budget has been 
largely increased in order to add to the presentrailway system by 
the construction of new lines and the extension of old ones. 





A NEw OPAL FIELD.—It is reported that a new opal field has 
been discovered in Garfield county, in the state of Washington, 
that will rival in quality and quantity that of Moscow in Idaho. 





SWALLOWED AN IRON CHAIN.—An elephant named Zip died at 
Baraboo, Wis., recently. On opening the body a chain over four 
feet long and weighing ninety pounds was found in the stomach. 
The animal weighed eight tons. 





RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN RussiA.—The czar has ordered that 
the administration of all church affairs be transferred to the 
Holy Synod. This order is intended to put restrictions on non- 
orthodox religions. It is feared that the chief sufferers will be 
the Lutherans, who are mostly Germans or of German descent. 





THE EMPEROR RESENTS CRITICISM.—A weekly newspaper of 
Berlin has been suppressed because it published an article on the 
education of monarchs. Emperor William thought the article 
was aimed at him. 





To DAM THE RIO GRANDE.—A number of New York capitalists 
have formed the plan of damming the Rio Grande river just above 
El Paso, for irrigation purposes, 


The Desert States, 


In the school geographies of fifty years ago a large portion of 
our western territory was mapped out as the ‘“‘Great American 
Desert.”? Fremont called it a “‘ prairie wilderness ” and a “ strange 
and inhospitable country,’’ and a work issued as late as 1860 de— 
scribed the region as consisting of “arid and desert plains.” It 
had many of the characteristics of the Sahara desert, except that 
the American desert was covered with a nutritious grass, instead 
of sand. Like the Sahara, our desert was low and flat for hun- 
dreds of miles, and beyond the limits of both deserts were lofty 
mountains in which were half concealed the most fertile valleys 
and which were the storehouses of metallic treasures and the 
sources of mighty streams. In our desert were the red Indians 
instead of the swarthy Arab; the Buffalo instead of the camel ; 
the cyclone instead of the simoon. 

The conditions to-day remind us how fast American enterprise 
has moved. The long wagon train crossing the plains has been 
replaced by the locomotive ; by means of irrigation the desert has 
been made to blossom; great cities have arisen like magic. In 
some instances cities of the plains incorporated less than a decade 
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ago have a larger population than towns founded by the Puritans 
and by Penn. Denver, Col., incorporated in 1861, has a larger 
population than Albany, N Y.. founded in 1686. Beutrice, Neb., 
just eleven years old, has about 14,000 people, while Dover, N. H., 
settled in 1623 has 1ess than’ 13,000. Many other instances of 

















equally wonderful growth in this region could be cited. These 
cities are also noted for ‘their enterprise in adopting the latest 
improvements. In some of them there are no other roads except 
those operated by electricity. 

Thesystems of irrigation, to which this country owesso much of 
its fertility, are interesting. In the South Dakota flatlands the 
water drawn from artesian wells is distributed over the level sur- 
face of the plains. In Colorado and Kansas the mountain streams 
are being dammed in all directions to supply the distributing 
canals which intersect the plains and water the land that was once 
called desert. ‘I'he crops that this irrigation makes possible must 
be moved, and so railroad building has gone on with great rapidity. 
In 1890 there were in the so-called desert states—Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota— 
40,594 miles of railroad and the number of miles has largely in- 
creased since. Water transportation will also figure largely as a 
factor in building up the commerce of these states. The country 
drained by the Mississippi river and its tributaries will in a few 
years present a scene of activity and prosperity such as the world 
has never before beheld. 


How to Use Our Times. 


The main purpose of OUR TIMES, to which all others are subor- 
dinated, is to furnish a paper that will be useful in the school- 
room. Hence those items that are of a purely sensational or local 
character are omitted. Its small size renders it necessary to ex- 
clude all except events ot national or international interest, and its 
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educational character precludes the use of the other class of news. 
These facts and the fact that, coming but once a month, it can 

gather up the threads of events and present them in more or less 

completeness, and in concise form, have gained for it much popu - 
larity as a school paper. How can it be used in the school-room ? 

The following ways will be followed by good results : 

A number of pupils may be assigned to bring in items, gleaned 
from its pages, on a certain day. As they are called on they arise 
and give in their own language the facts they have gathered. 
By questions the teacher may elicit other related facts from them 
and from other pupils. [f there are any points unexplained they 
may be encouraged to hunt up other facts, to seek authorities— 
cyclopedias and other books, persons who have traveled, public 
officers, etc.—for further information. By this means they will 
be encouraged to study, think, and investigate. 

By skilful management on the part of the teacher they will ac- 
quire a proper perspective of the news of n month or a year—that 
is, an idea of the relative importance of events. What are the 
most important events of the month, and why? Propound this 
question and let the pupils scan the pages of Our Tres for an 
answer. 

In the domain of geography it gives a large quantity of material 
that may be profitably used. Geographical names may be 
cut out and pasted on home made maps. Articles referring to 
places and customs may be used for class talks. Clippings may 
be made for the geography scrap-book, or a file of the paper may 
be saved for future reference. 

It contains allusions to many historical persons, which may be 
used for a general history lesson. So also its biographies of his- 
torical persons may be used in the history class. 

Many paragraphs may be adapted for reproduction stories. 

Pupils studying science will find much useful material in its 
scientific record. For instance, the recent articles in its pages 
regarding Mars, Jupiter, and meteorites. 

Above all it may be a great help in developing ease of expres- 
sion. After the pupils have discussed and investigated a subject 
they will find pleasure in putting on paper in their own language 
the information obtained. The vexed question of compositions— 
both as to subjects and how to get the pupils to write them—will 
thus be easily settled. 

We ask below a few questions in regard to the events of the 
year: 

What in your opinion are the most important events of 1892 ? 
Why do you think so ? 

Name some of the noted people who have died and tell what 
they did. 

What were the principal subjects discussed during our presi- 
dential campaign? What are the main subjects under discus- 
sion now in Congress ? 

What reforms does the Gladstone government propose ? 

Give reasons for or against the restriction of immigration by 
our government. 

What preparations have been made for the World’s fair, and 
what benefits will be derived from the exposition ? 

What would be tke renefit of federal control of quarantine ? 
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For globes, maps, blackboards, school | 
desks, and, in fact, all kinds of school sup- | 
plies go to Potter & Putnam’s, 44 East | 
Fourteenth street, New York. The school-| 
room that is without geographical appara- | 
tus and other helps is not up to the times, 
therefore see what this well-known firm | 
| has to offer. | 


o 

The mid-winter sale of fine dress-goods | 
Aincidental to stock-taking--takes place this | |* 
week at the store of James McCreery & Co., | 
| Broadway and Eleventh street, New York. 
An entire section of high-grade novelties, | 
Irish and Scotch Tweeds, Silk Mixtures, | 
| Double-Rib Diagonals, Russian Cords and | | 
| Velvet Dress Goods will be sold at the | 
| ocean of ordinary goods. Their importa- | 





in port. This sale has been arranged to 
| make room for the exhibition of these new 
| goods. 
e 

Twenty-three hundred positions filled is | 
a pretty good record for a teachers’ agency, 
but this is the record of which the Teachers’ 
| Co- -operative Association of Chicago can 
|boast. The association has nearly nine 
|years of good work behind it. 
teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
|ment rather than those without positions. 
| Any such who desire a change should ad- 
dress the agency at 70-72 Dearborn street. 
| Chicago. 
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Plane and Solid Geometry, Brooks’ Philos- | 
ophy of Arithmetic, Manuals of Methods | 
and Keys to the above; also Montgomery’s 
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e | 
School officers looking for teachers and 
teachers looking for positions will find it to 
their advantage to write toMrs. M. J. Young- 
Fulton of the American and Foreign Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 23 Union square,N. Y. Po-| 
sitions are lant for professors, principals, | 
assistants, tutors, and governesses, for | 
every department of instruction. Parents 
who want good schools for their children 
may obtain much suitable information from 


jthis agency as to the merits of different 


institutions. 
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INVALUABLE LITTIE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of shortessays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 


No.1 J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Questioning.” 

No. 2. J. G. Fitch’s ‘* Art of Securing Atten- 
tion.” 

No. 3. Arthur Sidgwick’s 
School.” 

No.4, Charlotte M. 
Work in School.” 

No. 5. J. G, Fitch’s * Improvement in the Art 
of Teaching.” Also a Course of Study for 
leachers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's ‘* Object Teaching,’ 

No. 7. Huntington's ‘‘ Unconscious Tuition.” 


“On Stimulus in 


Yonge’s ‘Practical 


| No. 8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order.” 


No. 9. Quick’s ‘‘ How to Train the Memory.” 

No. 10. Hoffmann’s ‘“‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 

No.ll. Batler's ‘“‘Argument for Manuah 
Training.” 

No, 12. Groft’s ‘‘ School Hygiene.” 

No. 13. MeWurry'’s ** How to Conduct the Re- 
citation.” 

No. 14. Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in 

School.” 


| No. 15. Kellogg’s Pestalozzi. 
| Course, in two books combining mental | 


Ge These little books contain from 35 to 60 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each ; to teachers, post aid, 13 cents. En- 
tire set (cut this out and send with order only) $1.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





What do you know about the 


HISTORY - 7° 


OF 


« « EDUCATION. 


Four Invaluable Books: 


| BROW BIRG'S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES, 
236 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents. 


KELLOGG’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 


| eee EDUCATIONAL REF a Cloth 
330 pp. Net, postpaid, 88 cents 


| REINHART’S HISTORY oF EDUCATION 
Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 
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Magazines. 


— American Young People, a new month- 
ly illustrated magazine, the first number of 
which appeared this month, has for its ob- 
ject the furnishing of entertaining liter- 
ature pertaining to the history, government, 
and institutions of America. 


—tThe Californian Magazine for January 
is an exceedingly attractive number. 

feature that will be likely to strike the at- 
tention first is the frontispiece, a fine and 
rare engraving of Tennyson. A. K. Wood- 
bury gives a review of the poet’s life. Ad- 
mirers of our own poet, Whittier, will be 
interested in Mrs. N. B. Eyster’s story 
showing that ‘ Barbara Frietchie”’ is not 
a poetical creation but an bistorical figure. 


‘* Methodism in California,” by Dr. Hirst, | 


is a striking paper by a leading divine, and 
a ‘“‘Home in the South Seas,” by E. S. 
Loud, tells the story of life in the islands of 
the South Sea with all the vigor of Steven- 
son, and from the standpoint of years of 
experience. What science has done for 
Calilornia is shown in an article on the 
‘California Academy of Sciences,” by C. F. 
Holder, the editor. A richly illustrated 
paper is that on the introduction of rein- 
deer into A‘aska, by Lieut. Cantwell’, of 
the navy, and a member of the expedition 
that saved hundreds of natives from star- 
vation and possible extermination. 


—tThe first number of The Journal of 


Political Economy, dated December, 1892, | 


has been issued from the University Press 
of Chicago, D. C. Heath & Co., directors. 


The publication will be welcomed by the | 


large and increasing class of students of 
the science of government. The deepest 
thinxers and the best writers on such sub- 
jects as finance, banking, money, agricul- 
ture, and kindred subjects will contribute. 
The opening article in this number, ‘‘ The 
Study of Political Economy in the United 
States,” is by J. Lawrence Laughlin, the 
editor. Other articles are: ‘Recent Com- 
mercial Policy of France,’’ by Emile Levas- 
seur ; ‘‘ Rodbertus’ Socialism,”’ by E. Benj. 
Andrews, and ‘‘ The Price of Wheat Since 
1867,” by Thornstein B. Verblen. The well. 
known name of Edward Atkinson is signed 
to a note on the “ Veto of the Inflation Bill 
of 1874.” The book reviews are prepared 
by writers specially conversant with the 
subjects treated. 


——The January number of the Book Buyer, 
just published, is of peculiar interest. It 
gives lists of answers, printed in autograph 
fac-simile, from Brander Matthews, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Agnes Repplier and T. R, 
Sullivan, to a series of questions designed 
to elicit some of the personal preferences of 
these authors, about their favorite books, 
plays, writers of prose, poets, painters, com 
posers, heroes and heroines in fiction and in 
real life, etc. The answers are all inter 
esting and in many instances both clever and 
witty. The same number of the Book 
Buyer contains a portrait, engraved by 
Kruell, of Robert Grant, accompanied by a 
biographical sketch; many illustrations 
from new books ; text portraits of F. Marion 
Crawford, Mary E. Wilkins, Maarten Maar- 
tens and James F. Rhodes, etc. 


There are so many things to learn in 
this century of ours that, however much 
one wishes to become familiar with the 
classics, one does not feel like spending as 
much time on them as was formerly spent. 
At this stage, however, the Interlinear Clas- 
sics come in to, save the student's time. 
They include the principal Greek and Latin 
writers. Samples will be sent free by 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) I102 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. The same 
publishers issue Clark’s Practical and Pro- 
gressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the 
Interlinear Series of Classics, and to all 
systems. Sargent’s Standard Speakers, 
Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s 
School Histories, Lord’s School Histories, 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of all their pub- 
lications. 


| If you are not teaching your services 
cannot be employed in a more useful way 
than in establishing teachers’ libraries. 
Solicitors can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are doing a good thing for 
| the schools, and what is perhaps as impor- 
|tant, are making money themselves. H. 
Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, lowa, 
offer excellent terms for this work. They 
have just issued their Eighth Annual Cat- 
alogue, listing 2,000 volumes in special 
library binding. Thirty thousand volumes 
| are carried in stock. The plan and character 
| of the books are endorsed by the best edu- 
cators. 

« 

| Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
| Students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


| hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
| Wittiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


s 
| Among recent business changes of 
| special interest to the scientific public is 
| the transferring of the business of James 
| W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, to a stock 
corporation bearing the title Queen & Co., 
| Incorporated. 

The new company starts with a paid up 
| capital of $600,000, which will be increased 





| from time to time as may be required for | 


the extension of its numerous interests, 
| which comprise high grade Scientific Ap- 
| paratus of every description. 


| are S. L. Fox, E. B. Fox, J. G. Gray, W 
Biddle, Jr., J. G. Biddle aud F. W. Stan- 
wood, all of whom have been actively con- 
nected with the old firm. 


Ask Your Friends 

Who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla what they think 
of it, and the replies will be positive inits favor. One 
has been cured of indigestion and dyspepsia, another 
finds it indispensable tor sick headache. others report 
remarkable cures of scrofula, salt rheum and other 
blood diseases, still others will tell you that it over- 
comes “* that tired feeling,” and so on, Truly, the 
best advertising which Hood's Sarsaparilla receives is 
the hearty endorsement of the army of friends it has 
won by its medicinal merit. 


If you want a desk for the school or 
office send to the American Desk and Seat- 
ing Co., 270 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
The following are some of their desks with 
cash prices: No. 225, four feet long, $20; 
No. 226, four feet six ins. long, $23; No. 
227, five feet long, $26; same without cur- 
tain top, $12.50, $13.25, $14. 


* 
During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWS’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for thei 
2 E TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Dru 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask f . 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


e 
IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bag; 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

ern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


e, Ex- 


DRY GOoDr. 


COSTLY DRESS GOODS 
REDUCED PRICES. 


Our mid-winter sale of Fine Dress 


Goods—incidental to stock taking—be- 
gins this week. 





An entire section of high-grade nov- 
elties, Irish and Scotch Tweeds, Silk_ 
Mixtures, Double-Rib Diagona)s, 
Russian Cords and Velvet Dress Goods 
to be sold at the prices of ordinary 
goods. 


Our importations of New Goods for 





The incorporators and directors for 1893 | 








Spring 1893 are now in port. 
This sale has been arranged to meke 
room for their exhibition. 


‘James MeCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





The accompan: 

of my weight and measure-|Bust. 
ments will show the results of 

five months’ treatment. 


Hips.... 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
and with me inconvenience, or bad effects. 





F w cents in 
DR. G. W. F SRYDER, M'VICKER'S THEATER, CHICAGO HL. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 








on your 
Boots 


cI : aud 
Waxy DRESSINC ) Shoes. 
aie Sold by all Dealers, 


(FTE EE 





The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-'92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 





ae will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





GREATAMERICAN TB 


A 
COMPANY 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation ior se.ling Pure Goods Only, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, P.0.Box 289 34 & 38 Vesey St. N.Y. 


with $10, $15, and 
Teas. - 
Japan, Imperial, 


for Fine Teas. 





Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. 
Ope pound of our tea w 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COooDS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. 
ever offered, during the next thirt 


Béelbs. Fine 
Beautiful premiums given 
The most extraordinary ine 

year. China Tea Sets and Lam)« 
$20 oréers to introduce our excellent New Crop 


Formosa and Amoy, Oolcng, Congou, English Breakfast, 


Young Hyson, Gurpowder. Sun Sun Chop and 
—— -y~ in United States 


1 go farther than three 
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ORO ION 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents, It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


BRADBURY and EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 





“No Algebra superior to “Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 
demic”, designed to prepare boys for our New England colleges, 
has yet been written.” — 


From Georce T. Eaton, Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 


“IT never before taught Algebra with such good results. I 
give the credit of our success to the text-book,”— 


From Miss Heten M. Parkuurst, High School, Worcester, Mass 


Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 





No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and ar gays ad in one year. ”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Zeneqhon’ Anabasis, each to teachers. $1.80. 
rk’s Practical and ve Latin Grammar: adapted to the [nterlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.1 
Sa: ‘3 Standard , Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


i French Series, etc, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


OUR NEW EDITION, 





A STUDY IN APPERCEPTION, 
Or, “A Pot of Green Feathers,” 
Price 25 cents; to teachers, 20 cents; by mail, 
3 cents extra. 
— All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 
TEACHERS. braries usually buy of us. 


By T. G. ROOPER, 

Limp cloth, 48 pages. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
BEST BOOKS 





Send for our new classified list. Just ready. In- 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Arithmetic Cards. |“ {AN \y ONDERFUL” 


giving 
LABOR | any amount — MANIKIN. 


GREATEST | For 
SAVING | ofpracticein 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
| ertthemeti YEARS | buman body. ound Mociae. Byery organ in 

Ic proper position over nex ates priut 
DEVICE J arithme —— on cloth ey neues - Geary — 
1 t grade of primary addition, throug . any u nm cloth. y thousand mapi- 
So cones e to aoanes measurements. 32| kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
sets of 60 cards each, ev one different. Price, 50 | This one though smaller answers the same pur- 
om f Complete sets of 32 in| pose. It is just — for the student. Price, $5. 

su 


ts net per set, t 
handeome wooden ton Price on application, Special price to ribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. | x1. xettoGs & co., New York and Chicago. 













Ay DIX LS 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 


subject of 
*“°' MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

GENERAL Notes, TRAINING FOR ** TELLING BY Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A PLEA For THE USE OF THE 

Starr Notation 1n Scuoots, by S. M. Crosse. 

Pupitt TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music, 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 

Scuoot Society’s Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TATIONS). “CHRISTMAS Time,”’ Two-part Song, 

B. Mansett Ramsey. ‘“ THE Wassait Sonc,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles. * THe 

Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooke. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 EB. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 











BOOK II., PART III. 

By Tueopore F, Sewarp and B. C. Unsetp. Con- 
taining 4th Step and Staff Notation. 80pp., boards, 
$20.00 per 100 ; 25 cents by mail. Now Ready. 

Book II., Part I., (first two Steps), $10.00 per 100; 12 
cents by mail. 

Book II., Part II., (third Step), $15.00 per 100; 18 
cents by mail. 

Book II., Parts I. and II. Combined. 80 pp., boards, 
$20.00 per too ; 25 cents by mail. 

Book I!., Complete (Parts I., II.,and III.), 160 pp., 
boards, $40.00 per 100; 50 cents each by mail. 

A Manual for Teachers. 10 cents. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 
Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library binding, just issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stoc Pian and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, “ Your binding seems to be per- 
tect.” State Superintendent Akers, * I co tu- 

late you, and the book buying public as well.” 
Ge We believe more snoney can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 
H. PARMELEE LiBRARY CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


[JRIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 




















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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